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If we measured time by the majestic stride of centuries, 
instead of by the fleeting flight of the season, we would find 
ourselves tonight, not far removed from the tremendous and 
stirring events that transpired and were enacted on this and 
surrounding territory, in the valley of the Ohio, about one 
and three-quarter centuries ago. These events had to do, 
not only with the making of the great State of Pennsylvania, 
but with the Nation. They had to do not only with the tam- 
ing of the savage andthe subduing of the wilderness, but 
with the advance of civilization. The fierceness of the strug- 
gle, and its frequent recurrence, called for men—men of 
strong wills, men of heroic mold, men of character and 
decision ; men skilled in civil affairs, keen in diplomacy, wise 
in action, as well as men skillful in military tactics—capable 
to lead, discipline, and command. 

Conspicuous among these in civil life, but ever active 
in the defence of the Province, was that wise old philosopher 
and statesman—Benjamin Franklin; among the Indian 
agents and interpreters—Conrad Weiser, who rendered in- 
valuable service; and in both civil and military affairs, the 
military predominating, was John Armstrong, the subject 
of this sketch. 








Birth and Ancestry. 

John Armstrong was born in Brookborough Parish, 
County Fermanagh, Ireland, in the province of Ulster, on 
the 13th day of October, 1717. His father was James Arm- 
strong—son of Edward, who, doubtless, was an emigrant or 
the descendant of an emigrant from “Bonny” Scotland. I 
think we can fairly and safely assume that the father of 
John was a man of considerable intelligence and of some 
means, who not only desired, but was of sufficient ability, to 
give his son a liberal education in the classics and mathe- 


*Paper read before the Historical Society, March 29, 1927. 
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matics, for at an early age we find John choosing survey- 
ing as his profession. 

It is most probable that while attending school John 
heard glowing accounts of Penn’s “Holy Experiment” in 
America and most likely he communicated these, with some- 
thing of the old Viking spirit, to his parents and brothers, 
residing in County Fermanagh. Also at about this time, 
the religious controversy in Ireland was acute, and many 
sumptuary laws were being enacted and enforced that mili- 
tated against personal freedom, insomuch that many of the 
best people of that island emigrated to America. Methinks 
I can hear them say—“Over there is a land of great extent, 
of unknown proportions, of wonderful opportunities, where 
the worship of Almighty God is not prescribed or limited 
by civil laws, and where freedom of conscience is not dic- 
tated, controlled or denied.” So to this land of freedom 
came young Armstrong—still in his ’teens—with several of 
his brothers. 

As a Pennylvanian. 

Just when he arrived in the Province of Pennsylvania, 
I am unable to state accurately. Some historians give one 
and others a different date, but suffice it to say that it was 
certainly some time prior to 1736, for in that year, when 
he was only nineteen years of age, there was warranted io 
him a tract of land, consisting of several hundred acres, ly- 
ing west of the Susquehanna River, and most likely within 
the territorial limits of what is now Cumberland County. 

His profession as surveyor—and he was a skillful one— 
brought him into immediate notice, as demand after demand 
was made upon him to survey tracts of land for the settlers, 
who were now in great numbers pushing their way west- 
wardly into the Cumberland Valley. 

His proficiency and character were soon recognized by 
the Proprietaries, by whom he was appointed a Deputy 
Surveyor for the Province of Pennsylvania, and it is said 
that the major part of the original surveys of lands in the 
County of Cumberland were made by him or his assistants 
by and pursuant to his directions. 

With keen appreciation and sound judgment as to the 
value of these rich, virgin lands, with his extensive oppor- 
tunities to observe them, by reason of his professional duties, 
he was not slow in securing some of the best for himself, 
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besides several tracts donated to him by the Proprietaries 
for distinguished services rendered the Province somewhat 
later in life. 

After the organization of Cumberland County, in 1750, 
he,with a Mr.Lyons, under the direction of the Proprietaries, 
plotted and laid out the town of Carlisle, and in the year 1762 
resurveyed and laid it out according to its present plan. 

Here in the town of Carlisle, so near and dear to his 
heart from personal touch, he established his home, where 
he endeared himself, not only to the people of the town, but 
to the entire County, by whom he was held in the highest 
regard and as opportunity offered honored by responsible 
official positions. 

Military Life. 

It is generally thought and believed that John Arm- 
strong received military training before coming to this 
country. This belief is confirmed by the meritorious and dis- 
tinguished services rendered the Province and the English 
cause during the French and Indian War. 

When General Braddock was appointed and commis- 
sioned as Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s forces in 
America, and charged with the conquest of the French 
stronghold—Fort Duquesne—the authorities of the Province 
of Pennsylvania were solicited and urged, and they finally 
agreed, to open a road from Carlisle to the three forks of 
the Youghiogheny, and also from Carlisle to Will’s Creek, 
now Cumberland, Maryland; so that over the first of these 
roads when opened, supplies might more readily and expe- 
ditiously be forwarded to the army. Armstrong, Croghan, 
James Burd, William Buchanan and Adam Hoopes were 
appointed Commissioners for this purpose. Armstrong was 
the surveyor, and in this capacity he rendered a distinct serv- 
ice to the Province and particularly to the Southwestern part 
thereof. 

Governor Denny about two years later had this to say 
concerning this road: “A new road was opened and cleared 
from Raystown over the Allegheny hills for the use of Gen- 
eral Braddock and is now in good condition.” 

After the unfortunate and disastrous defeat of Brad- 
dock, the remnant of his army became panicky, and during 
the humiliating retreat of Dunbar, it was largely through 
the instrumentality of Armstrong that the retreating army 
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was provisioned and kept together, so that, at least to the 
French, it presented the appearance of a formidable force, 
which they deemed unwise to follow and give battle. The 
fact that the French did not follow up their victory with a 
prompt advance and pursuit, saved, for a time, the frontier 
inhabitants from the scalping knife of the Indians, but only 
for a time. 

In January, 1756, Armstrong was commissioned a Cap- 
tain and in May following was promoted and made Lieuten- 
ant Colonel of the Second Battalion of the Provincial forces 
— thus becoming commander of all the provincial troops in 
the Cumberland Valley. 

The portentious and threatening storm of Indian fury 
had broken, with all its terrible ferocity, upon the frontier. 
Whole settlements were destroyed in a single night and the 
inhabitants killed and scalped or carried away into captivity 
where many were tortured to death. Terror and fear chilled 
the heart of the most courageous as they heard of and saw 
their friends, neighbors, wives, mothers and children cruelly 
slaughtered or carried away captives, to places they knew 
not where. It seemed to them as if the God of the universe 
had forsaken them and that an end to all of their hopes and 
splendid prospects had come. They took counsel together, 
they renewed their courage, and like the men of a generation 
later, they determined and decided, “we will die if we can 
not live freemen.” 

A little later it was ascertained that these Indian bands 
and scalping parties, so suddenly and so frequently descend- 
ing with such terrible ferocity upon the defenceless settlers 
along the Juniata and the Susquehanna came from a place 
called—The Kittanning on the Ohio, as the Allegheny River 
was then known; and Colonel Armstrong solicited permis- 
sion from Lieutenant Governor Morris to lead his provincials 
against this nest of savages. 

Such permission was granted and he was duly author- 
ized by the Governor to undertake the perilous task, and this 
brings us to one of the most outstanding achievements in all 
the military experience of this brave and dauntless Pennsyl- 
vanian—the one with which his name is primarily and inef- 
faceably connected—namely—the destruction of the Indian 
village of Kittanning. 
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The name—Kittanning—is of Delaware Indian origin 
and literally interpreted means—at the great or main river. 
The French named it Atique, and the Seneca Indians called 
the great river Ohehu or Ho-he-hu, meaning handsome or 
beautiful, hence the French appellation La Belle Riviere-The 
Beautiful River. The name—Allegheny—is most probably 
from Allegewi, the name of a tribe of Indians who inhabited 
the valley prior to the migration of the Lenni Lenape from 
the west, and who are generally supposed to have belonged 
to the mound builder people. Much of the history of this 
people is enshrouded in impenetrable mystery, but we do 
know it was a long time after their expulsion that the Lenni 
Lenape made their first permanent settlement on the shores 
of the Allegheny River and named the place or rather the 
region—The Kittanning. 

So far as I can discover, the first permanent settlement 
of the Delaware Indians, west of the Allegheny Mountains, 
was made at Kittanning, or “The Kittanning,” and this was 
most probably as early as 1724 or 1725. In October, 1731, 
Jonah Davenport and James Letort, both Indian traders, in 
separate affidavits made before Lieutenant Governor Gor- 
don, in substance say—‘“that four years last spring there 
were at Kythenning on the Kythenning River, fifty families 
and one hundred and fifty men, most Delaware.” In Janu- 
ary, 1756, George Croghan informed Governor Morris that, 
through Jo. Hickman—a Delaware Indian whom he had sent 
to the Allegheny—he had learned that at Kittanning on the 
Ohio, forty miles above Fort Duquesne, where Shingas and 
Captain Jacobs resided, there were about one hundred and 
forty men, chiefly Delawares and Shawanese, and that they 
had with them there about one hundred English prisoners, 
big and little, taken from Pennsylvania and Virginia. In 
July, following the information brought by Croghan to the 
provincial] authorities and others prominent in the councils 
of the Province, Captain Jacobs, the Kittanning Delaware 
Chief, with his blood-thirsty warriors, aided and incited by 
the French, made an attack upon and sacked Fort Granville, 
on the Juniata, near the present site of Lewistown, Mifflin 
County, killing, among others, Lieutenant Armstrong—the 
commander of the fort—a brother of Colonel John Arm- 
strong. Among the prisoners taken and carried to Kittann- 
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ning were the Girty boys, their mother, and their step- 
father—Turner, who very soon after his arrival at Kittan- 
ning was burned to death at the stake—a penalty the Indians 
considered befitting his cowardice in opening to them the 
gates of the fort. 

The immediate effect of this bold attack and destruc- 
tion of Fort Granville was to arouse and spur the settlers 
and the provincial authorities to the absolute necessity of 
vigorous action, as a matter of self defense against the 
murderous assaults of these Western Indians. Colonel Arm- 
strong, naturally, would feel keenly the untimely death of 
his brother, and was anxious for orders to advance with his 
band of provincials into the territory of the enemy before 
they could prepare and arrange for another raid against the 
almost defenceless frontier. Having therefore obtained per- 
mission and having received orders from Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Morris, just one month after the sacking of Fort Gran- 
ville to-wit: on August 30th, 1756, he left Fort Shirley, now 
Shirleysburg, Huntingdon County, marched to the Beaver 
Dams, near Frankstown, where he joined his advance forces; 
having now under his command a total force of about three 
hundred well-armed men, mostly Scotch-Irish from the Cum- 
berland Valley, he pushed forward along the Indian trail 
known as the Kittanning Path with such remarkable celerity 
that, as he says in his report, “in two days we were within 
fifty miles of the Kittanning.” At this place, which must 
have been near the present Cherry Tree, in Indiana County, 
it was decided to send forward an officer, one guide, and two 
privates to reconnoitre the town and secure information 
about the enemy. He continued, however, to march onward 
with the main force and the next day he met these scouts 
returning and learned from them that the roads were clear 
of the enemy and that they were not discovered. Armstrong, 
however, adds in his report “from the rest of the intelli- 
gence they gave it appeared they had not been nigh enough 
to the town, either to perceive the true situation of it, the 
number of the enemy, and what way it might be attacked 
most advantageously.” 

When the army reached a point since known as Blanket 
Hill--about six to eight miles from Kittanning--on the even- 
ing of the 7th of September, the horses, baggage and blank- 
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ets were left in care of Lieutenant Hogg and a few privates, 
while with the main body of the troops on foot Colonel Arm- 
strong pushed on and on the morning of the 8th, before sun- 
rise, weary and tired, but still undiscovered by the Indians, 
reached the Allegheny River, a short distance below the 
Indian town. 

The Indians had been enjoying one of their famous 
dances, which became evident as the sound of the beating 
of a drum and the war-whoops of the warriors reached the 
ears of the advancing troops. They halted and remained 
very quiet for a short time when suddenly an Indian gave a 
peculiar whistle. Armstrong says in hig report, “I asked 
one—Baker—who was our best assistant, whether it was 
not a signal to the warriors of our approach. He answered 
—No—but said it was the manner of a young fellow calling 
his squaw after he had done his dance.” Fires, at different 
places in the corn-field, were now noticed, which Baker 
explained were intended to drive away the gnats that would 
otherwise annoy the sleeping warriors. 

Some of the troops by this time, being weary and tired 
from their long march over the hills, across deep valleys, 
through an unbroken forest, had fallen asleep. These were 
promptly aroused at the proper time and informed that the 
attack was about to be made. Some of the troops were 
ordered to march along the top of the hill, just east of the 
town, about one hundred perches, and so much further as 
would bring them to a position just above the main part of 
the town, while the larger number were held to make the 
attack through the cornfield northwardly toward the cabins 
of the Indians. The attack through the cornfield was begun 
with much spirit, speed and energy, with special orders to 
a part of the troops to press forward in order to discover the 
cabins, it being now daylight. 

As the cabins were approached and the Indians realized 
that a fight was on, Captain Jacobs gave a war-whoop, and 
many of his dusky warriors shouted—“The white men have 
come, now we will have scalps enough”—and immediately 
orders were given to the squaws and children to fly to the 
woods. 

The cornfield was set on fire by the troops and a brisk 
exchange of shots indicated that the battle was on in earnest. 
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As bullet after bullet struck the cabins, it very soon 
became obvious that the strongest effective resistance was 
coming from the cabin of Chief Jacobs, and by order of Arm- 
strong the adjacent cabins were set on fire in the expecta- 
tion that the flames would reach or spread to the cabin of 
the Chief. While Armstrong was thus moving about among 
his men, giving orders, he received a wound in his shoulder 
from a large musket ball, and it was then, pointing to his 
wound and the blood flowing therefrom, that he called for 
some one of his brave followers to carry forward the torch 
and ignite the cabins of the Chief. One sterling fellow 
volunteered and soon to his great satisfaction the fortress 
of Chief Jacobs was enveloped in flames. 

Armstrong, in his report, further says: “Sundry per- 
sons were told to tell the Indians to surrender, but one in 
particular answered and said, he was a man and would not 
be a prisoner, he was then told he would be burnt, to this he 
said he did not care for he would kill four or five before he 
died. As the fire approached and the smoke grew thick one 
of the Indian fellows, to show his manhood, began to sing. 
A squaw was heard to cry but was severely rebuked by the 
man.” Finally things became too hot and two Indians and a 
squaw sprang from the cabin and started to run for the corn- 
field, but were immediately shot down. Captain Jacobs him- 
self tumbled out of the garret or cock-loft window only to 
be shot to death by the watchful and alert Provincials. Thus 
ended the career of the bloody Jacobs, who said he could take 
any fort that would burn, and Colonel Armstrong, while en- 
titled to the glory of victory, must have felt a peculiar satis- 
faction in being the avenger of his murdered brother. 

The body of Chief Jacobs was identified by some of the 
prisoners by the powder horn and pouch found on his per- 
son, which they said he had recently received from a French 
officer in exchange for Lieutenant Armstrong’s boots, which 
he carried from Fort Granville, where the Lieutenant was 
killed. They also identified the body of his squaw by a par- 
ticular “bob” of her hair (and here we learn that bobbing 
of the hair is not of recent origin, but in this modern day 
the vagaries of feminine fashion have again made it popular, 
and due to the many varieties it may again become a means 
of identification). 
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Also, t the body of a young Indian, called the King’s son, 
was identified, who, Washington Irving in his Life of 
Washington says was a giant—seven feet tall. The only 
reference I find to this alleged giant is in a letter from 
Colonel Adam Stephen, commanding at Fort Cumberland, 
written in November, 1756, in which he says, “A son of 
Capt. Jacobs is killed, and a cousin of his about seven feet 
high—called Young Jacobs, at the destroying of Kittan- 
ning.” Col. Records 1st series, Vol. VII, p. 331. 


Without going further into the account of the notable 
victory over the Indians (a full report of which is given by 
Colonel Armstrong and can be found in the Pennsylvania 
Archives, (1st series) Vol II, pages 767 to 775, let us note 
some of the effects and results: 


First in importance in my mind was the effect upon the 
French. Heretofore they were confident of their ability, 
with the aid of the Indians, whom they had induced and 
seduced to become their allies, to maintain their position and 
supremacy in the valley of the Ohio and west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains against the English; but, now, they saw— 
perhaps faintly and somewhat dimly—a rising specter of 
broken hopes and honors lost forever; which vision, a few 
years later, lost its spectral appearance and became a pain- 
ful reality as the lilies of France gave place in the New 
World to the banners of England, proclaiming Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River. 
For other and further effects of this victory, I quote from 
Doctor Donehoo’s “Pennsylvania—a History,” Volume II, be- 
ginning on page 782. 

“In order to appreciate the effects of Col. Armstrong’s 
success at Kittanning, it must be remembered that this was 
the first military movement across the mountains since the 
defeat of General Braddock, the year before. It was really 
the 3rd military expedition towards the Ohio of an armed 
British force; the other two, that of Washington in 1754 and 
of Braddock in 1755 had both been defeats. Col. Arm- 
strong’s expedition against Kittanning was the first vic- 
torious one of any armed English force in the Ohio Valley. 
This was the first real success of British arms beyond the 
mountains and it gave heart to the frontiersmen. It was a 
small army—yet it had in it the making of some tremen- 
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dous forces. Col. John Armstrong, Capt. Hugh Mercer, 
Adam Hoops, James Potter, and others were later to play 
big parts upon the stage of American History. The total 
destruction of the village of Kittanning and the death of 
Captain Jacobs was a most severe blow to the Indians. They 
had been making raids into the settlements of the white 
men but this was the first raid of the white men into the 
villages of the Indians. 

Many of the Indians who had lived at Kittanning and 
in the villages east of Fort Duquesne now put the French 
fort between themselves and the English, by removing west 
of the Ohio to Logstown, Sacunk and Kuskuskie. 

To state, as do some historians, that Kittanning was 
never again occupied by the Indians would be unwarranted: 
some of them returned soon after the destruction of the 
village, rebuilt their houses and lived there, but the village 
ceased to be a gathering place for the hostile Delawares dur- 
ing this early period. 

The real success of Armstrong’s expedition was a moral 
one. It revealed to the frontiersman, for the first time, that 
he really could meet the Indian on his own ground and come 
out of it victorious; and it made the Indian realize that the 
English “were not women, but men.” 

The French made use of the victory to inflame the 
minds of the Indians still further against the English, by 
lengthy harangues, artfully reminding them of their slain 
and the destruction of their town, and that the object and 
intention of the English was to drive them out of the valley 
and to seize their land; so that in the following year the 
raids were renewed with great ferocity against the fron- 
tiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

Colonel Armstrong’s victroy at Kittanning was received 
and hailed with delight and great rejoicing in all the settled 
parts of the Province of Pennsylvania, and, indeed, generally 
in all the colonies. Even the Quakers, who had most tena- 
ciously advocated pacification of the Indians by other means 
than armed force, joined in the general rejoicing and the 
Corporation of the City of Philadelphia showed its high ap- 
preciation by voting Col. Armstrong and his command the 
thanks of the City, presented him and his officers with 
substantial gifts, and had struck in his honor a silver medal, 
bearing the inscription, “Kittanning destroyed by Col. Arm- 
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strong, September 8th, 1756” and on the reverse side—“The 
gift of the Corporation of the City of Philadelphia.” 

On January 24th, 1757, Col. Armstrong modestly ac- 
knowledged the honors conferred upon him and his com- 
mand as follow: 

“To the Mayor, Recorder, Alderman, and Common Council 
of the Corporation of the City of Philadelphia: 

Gentlemen:—Your favor of the 5th instant, together 
with the medals and other genteel presents made to the 
officers of my battalion by the Corporation of the City of 
Philadelphia, I had the pleasure to receive by Capt. George 
Armstrong. The officers employed in the Kittanning Expe- 
dition have been made acquainted with the distinguished 
honor you have done them and desire to join with me in 
acknowledging it in the most public manner. The kind 
acceptance of our past services by the Corporation gives us 
the highest pleasure and furnishes a fresh motive for exert- 
ing ourselves on every future occasion for the benefit of his 
Majesty’s service in general and in defense of the Province 
in particular. In behalf of the officers of my battalion I 
have the honor to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient and 
obliged humble servant. 

Carlisle, January 24, 1757. 
(SIGNED) JOHN ARMSTRONG.” 

Therefore, it can be affirmed, we think without equivo- 
cation, that this victory at Kittanning was, in truth and fact, 
an invaluable contribution on the part of Col. Armstrong to 
the southwestern part of the Province, if we may include the 
territory lying east and south of the Allegheny River, and 
indeed to the whole of the said Province of Pennsylvania. 

No adequate history of southwestern Pennsylvania 
could be written that would aim to state the facts truly, 
without giving place therein to Colonel Armstrong and the 
distinguished services he rendered, and this would be alike 
true of any history of the State as a whole. 

The Forbes Expedition. 

Under the wise and prudent administration of William 
Pitt, Prime Minister of Great Britain, affairs in the colonies 
assumed a much brighter aspect. Order and proficiency 
replaced, everywhere, confusion and blundering incompe- 
tency. Three expeditions were planned—one against Louis- 
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burg, one against Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and the 
third against Fort Duquesne, with orders to the respective 
commanders to proceed vigorously and aggressively against 
Kittanning, and also regarding the methods of the frontiers- 
men in their warfare with their wily Indian foe. This is 
quite apparent from the fact that nearly all of the com- 
manding officers of the Pennsylvania troops had experience 
in Indian fighting, and were men of acknowledged skill, 
ability and bravery. 

Forbes was taking no chances such as Braddock took, to 
his undoing, when he haughtily declined the advice and 
counsel of such men as these, and others of less renown but 
of equal experience and bravery. 

The first serious question to be settled before the march 
of the army began was, what road or route should be taken. 
Washington and the Virginians generally favored and were 
persistently strong in advocating the Braddock, or Virginia 
road. To them no other route seemed feasible or possible. 
Forbes, however, as is manifest from his letters written at 
this time, entertained the notion that a better and shorter 
way than by the Braddock road could be found over the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, through the heart of the Province of 
Pennsylvania—then, practically an unbroken wilderness. 
Colonel Boquet, who was most active, had made some in- 
vestigation of the proposed route through Pennsylvania and 
reported to his Commander-in-Chief in favor of that route, 
and in this he was supported by Sir John Sinclair, the quar- 
termaster general. Among the prominent Pennsylvanians, 
Colonel Armstrong took a decided stand in favor of the route 
over the Allegheny Mountains, and his judgment and opinion 
had great weight with both Forbes and Boquet, insomuch 
that they were most probably influenced to make a final de- 
cision in favor of the Pennsylvania route. The entire army 
was therefore ordered to move forward over this route, then 
being opened, along the old Indian trail, now traversed, with 
some variations, by the famous Lincoln Highway. This 
route was of great advantage to the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania as affording a direct means of communication and 
transportation from the East to the Ohio, and it proved to 
be the quickest and best way over which to keep the army 
supplied with horses, cattle, wagons, and food. 
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Owing to the protracted and serious illness of General 
Forbes, the immediate command of the army devolved upon 
Col. Henry Boquet, the officer in command of the Royal 
Americans. Washington commanded the Virginia troops 
and Col. Armstrong was chief in command of the Pennsyl- 
vanians. To be more specific, Armstrong was the command- 
ing officer of the 1st Battalion, Col. James Burd of the 2nd, 
and Capt. Hugh Mercer of the 3rd Battalion. Captain Mer- 
cer, afterwards Colonel Mercer, you will recall, was with 
Armstrong at the destruction of Kittanning, where he had 
been severely wounded. Later this gallant officer lost his 
life at the battle of Princeton. 

Historians, generally speaking, give to Washington and 
his Virginians the credit and distinction of leading the ad- 
vance on this memorable march to Fort Duquesne, but some 
assign this distinction to Col. Armstrong and his Pennsyl- 
vanians. Doctor Donehoo says: “According to the account 
in the ‘Pennsylvania Gazette’ November 30th (1758) Colonel 
John Armstrong, who was next in command to Col. Boquet, 
led the advance with 1,000 men, leaving Loyalhanna on the 
13th of November. This seeming contradiction is probably 
accounted for by the fact that Washington was already in 
advance—building the road towards Fort Duquesne, and 
that Col. Armstrong, when this advance was decided upon, 
was ordered to join Washington, and both with the picked 
brigade of 2,500 men were to press forward to the French 
fort.” 

However that may be, it shows conclusively the high re- 
spect and regard held by the superior officers for the skill, 
the judgment, and bravery of Col. Armstrong. 

On the 18th of November Col. Armstrong was within 
17 miles of the French fort, which point he evidently reached 
in advance of the rest of the army, and on the 24th instant 
the whole army encamped near Turtle Creek, some ten miles 
distant from the fort. Here some of the Indians brought 
the report that the fort was burning and scouts were sent 
out, who upon returning confirmed the report brought by 
the Indians. 

On the 25th of November the entire army, consisting of 
between five and six thousand men, pushed forward, only 
to find the once formidable French stronghold a smoulder- 
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ingruin. The French had departed, never to return. 

Bancroft says: “That Colonel John Armstrong, senior 
in command of the Pennsylvania troops, raised the British 
flag over the walls of the Fort” and adds, “As the banner 
of England floated over the waters, the place, at the sugges- 
tion of General Forbes, was with one voice, called—Pitts- 
burgh.” 

While that spot where Col. Armstrong planted the Eng- 
lish flag ought to be commemorated by a suitable and appro- 
priate marker, yet it was not the first place nor the first 
time that the English flag was raised in the Valley of the 
Ohio. Ten years before Conrad Weiser, on his earliest official 
visit to the Indians, at Logstown, in his Journal says: ‘“Sep- 
tember 3rd (1748) set up the Union, flag on a long pole. 
Treated all the company to a dram of rum, and the King’s 
health was drunk by the Indians and white men.”” And also, 
Frederick Christian Post, to whom much credit must be 
given for the bloodless conquest of Fort Duquesne, in his 
Journal says: “November 24 (1758) (the day before the 
army reached the fort) we hanged out the English flag in 
spite of the French.” This was at Kuskuskie. 

After the conquest Col. Armstrong remained at the fort 
for some time, for we learn that he was in frequent confer- 
ences with Boquet, who was left in the chief command, 
regarding Indian affairs. 

So again we find Col. Armstrong, in the conquest of 
Fort Duquesne, making another invaluable contribution to 
the history of southwestern Pennsylvania, which gives him 
a high and distinguished place in the affections of a patriotic 
people, who freely and gratefully accord to him the honor 
he so richly deserves. 

The gate-way to the west was now opened—never again 
to be entirely closed—through which flowed a mighty tide 
of emigration that peopled the land on both sides of the 
Ohio and beyond. 

Here in 1758 great things were accomplished, not only 
in the making of the Keystone State, but of the Nation. 
Here at that time, the French lost control of the Ohio for- 
ever and Anglo-Saxon supremacy in the New World became 
an assured fact. It is a little hard to realize that here, where 
now millions inhabit, where industrial enterprise has reached 
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such magnificent proportions, where the evidence of science, 
mechanics, religion, education and culture abounds on every 
hand, indicative of the highest reach of civilization, one 
hundred and seventy years ago was but a frontier post for 
the possession and control of which two of the greatest and 
strongest European nations contended in arms, 

Pontiae’s War—1763. 

Colonel Armstrong was among the first to discern this 
Indian uprising and to warn the provincial authorities. As 
early as June 20th, 1763, he and Thomas Wilson addressed 
a letter to Col. Joseph Shippen at Harris Ferry, now Harris- 
burg, in which they say: “As a general war with the In- 
dians is now fully evident and their depredations already 
begun in murder of sundry families, near Bedford, we do on 
behalf of this town (Carlisle) and of our naked and much 
exposed frontier apply to you for such proportion of powder 
and lead as you shall think proper, or the circumstances of 
other places, equally under your notice, will admit you to 
give.” 

In July following he was directed and commissioned by 
Governor Hamilton to forthwith raise companies of troops 
in Cumberland County for the defence of the frontier. He 
proceeded with his usual promptness and succeeded in re- 
cruiting a large number of men—many of whom joined the 
forces commanded by Col. Boquet who marched to the re- 
lief of Fort Pitt. Col. Armstrong also exerted himself, with 
marked success, in equipping and provisioning the troops 
under command of Col. Boquet. 

He also enlisted and equipped a battalion of which he, 
himself, had command, leading them against the Indians on 
the North Branch of the Susquehanna, where he destroyed 
their towns. 

At the termination of this war, he again returned to his 
home at Carlisle, where as a Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for Cumberland County, he resumed his duties, to 
which he gave faithful attention and most efficient service, 
except when called away on some public business pertaining 
to the State or County at large. 

For nearly thirteen years he ably presided over the 
courts of Cumberland County and it is said that, “while that 
County has had many able and distinguished jurists, Col. 
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Armstrong was the noblest Roman of them all.” He was a 
warm personal friend of Washington, and when the Revolu- 
tionary War broke out he was the first among the brigadier 
generals chosen and appointed by the Continental Congress 
—February 29th, 1775—and was assigned to duty in South 
Carolina where he took command of the forces at Charles- 
ton. Later, having resigned as an officer in the Continental 
service, his State signally honored him and herself by ap- 
pointing him Brigadier General, in April, 1777, and Major 
General, June 5th, 1777, of the Pennsylvania troops; con- 
cerning which appointment Washington made it a point to 
write and express his “pleasure at this honorable mark of 
distinction conferred upon him by the State.” He saw much 
service in the War for Independence and was always held 
in the highest esteem by his superior officers. 

He served his State in Congress during the session of 
1779-80 and again in 1787-88. In his honor, Armstrong 
County proudly bears his name, and this, perhaps is his most 
enduring monument. Some writer has said: “As Herschel 
by his genius and astronomical discoveries wrote his name 
upon a star, so Colonel Armstrong by his military achieve- 
ments, skill and prowess, wrote, with his sword, his name 
upon the beautifully and ruggedly varied face of Armstrong 
County.” 


General James Wilkinson in his memoirs styles him, 
“The Hero of Kittanning—one of the most virtuous men who 
had lived in any age or country.” But he was more than 
a hero and a patriot, he was a Christian. Bancroft says of 
him: “He was famed as inheriting the courage of the Scotch 
Covenanters” and he could have truly added, that he prac- 
ticed and lived their very best virtues. 


It is recorded of him that “He was always known to 
kneel in humble and earnest prayer before going into battle, 
and never seemed to doubt in the battle’s fury, that the work 
of blood was sanctified to some high purpose.” A mind and 
heart so trustful and believing as to look for the judgments 
of God in the doings of men, even in the fury of battle and 
the shedding of blood could not fail to see in all things the 
providence of God. This characteristic was exemplified in a 
marked degree in the life of both Washington and Lincoln. 
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Of all the varied types of men, the Christian type is 
the truest and best. His is a life of faith and, after all, is it 
not true that such men as a rule are truly great? Without 
faith in God, man is just so much bone and flesh, but with 
faith men can and do build states, nations, churches, colleges, 
and universities, lifting humanity heavenward and Godward. 

It was this quality of heart and soul that led Col. Arm- 
strong in his every act and in all his efforts to build a State 
and Nation wherein God might be worshipped without let or 
hindrance and men might have civil liberty. As a patriot 
he was sincerely genuine; as a Christian he was animated 
by the purest principles of Christianity, and restrained by 
the benevolent precepts it inculeates. He was a soldier with- 
out fear, a statesman with broad vision, a just judge, a man 
of pure heart, loving God and his fellow man. 

His last days were spent in the quiet of his home town 
—Carlisle—and there he died on the 9th day of March, 1795, 
and there he was buried. 

His wife, whose maiden name was Rebecca Lyon, a 
native of Enniskilling, the County Town of Fermanagh 
County, Ireland, was born May 2nd, 1719, and died at Car- 
lisle, November 16th, 1797. 

Colonel Armstrong was a truly great Pennsylvanian. A 
man “eminently distinguished for Patriotism, Valor and 
Piety,” of whom we can be justly proud. It was said of 
Piato, that he daily thanked his gods that he was born a 
Greek. Judging from the record of his life, can we not con- 
clude that Colonel Armstrong, daily, thanked his God that 
he was a Pennsylvanian? May we never, by our conduct, 
stain the glory of our worthy and illustrious dead, but like 
them, let us highly resolve never to part with our birthright. 


“Remember, America gathers 

Hence but fruitless wreathes of fame, 
If the freedom spirit of our fathers 
Glow not in our hearts today.” 
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AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 1768-1771* 
By MARTHA CONNER. 


The College of New Jersey grew out of a need to pro- 
vide training for American boys for the Presbyterian min- 
istry, but it was controlled neither by the church nor the 
state. A liberal charter granted by the Governor of New 
Jersey in 1746 stated that “every religious denomination 
may have free and equal liberty and advantage of educa- 
tion,” and made no mention of any set purpose to educate 
for the ministry. The first trustees were from the states 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, and the most 
of them were Presbyterians, two were Episcopalians, two 
Quakers, and one a minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. (1) 

The Rev. Jonathan Dickinson was elected president and 
the school opened in his parsonage in Elizabethtown in May, 
1747, with not more than ten students. Pres. Dickinson 
died in October of that year and the Rev. Aaron Burr suc- 
ceeded him when the school with eight pupils was moved 
to his parsonage at Newark. A permanent home for the col- 
lege was sought and propositions were made both to New 
Brunswick and to Princeton. The latter promptly accepted 
the proposal to provide £1000, ten acres of cleared land and 
two hundred acres of woodland not more than three miles 
from the town. The bond for £1000 was signed by John 
Horner, a Quaker, Judge Thomas Leonard, a trustee, and 
Judge John Stockton. The site for the buildings was given 
by Mr. Nathaniel Fitz Randolph, a Quaker resident, who 
raised in all £1700 for the College. (2) 

Princeton is beautifully located on rising ground on 
what was then the post road, half way between New York 
and Philadelphia. The village consisted of somewhat less 
than threescore houses scattered along this thoroughfare, 
with a well-found tavern or two. The Fitz Randolph land 
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was opposite the thickest clustering of the houses. The 
advantages of the location were that the students were 
free from the temptations of a city, any irregularity was 
easily discoverable in so small a place, but at the same time 
the “Flying Wagons,” as the coaches on the post road were 
called, brought many distinguished visitors and all impor- 
tant news of the day. “The romance and pageant of colonial 
life passed back and forth along that highway and many 
scenes in the drama of our early history were enacted 
there.” (3) Tho the village was small, many wealthy land- 
owners and cultivated men of prominence lived in the vicin- 
ity. The names of Richard Stockton, signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and of William Paterson, U. S. 
senator and governor of New Jersey, are familiar in Ameri- 
can history. 

The plan of the principal building, afterwards named 
Nassau Hall in honor of William III who was of the house 
of Nassau, as well as that of the President’s House, was 
drawn by Mr. Robert Smith of Philadelphia, the architect 
of the Pennsylvania State House, and by Dr. Shippen of 
Philadelphia. The stone for building was obtained from a 
nearby quarry. The building was 170 ft. long, 53 ft. wide, 
with a rear extension 15x36 and front extension of three 
or four feet. It was three stories high and made to house 
one hundred and forty students. There was a large assem- 
bly room, or “prayer hall”, on the first floor, and on the 
second floor over the entrance was the library. (4) 

President Burr with about seventy students moved to 
Princeton in 1756, tho the building was not completed until 
1762. Mr. Burr died the following year and was succeeded 
by the brief occupancy of Jonathan Edwards. Princeton 
had lost five presidents when in 1768 the Rev. John Wither- 
spoon of Paisley, Scotland, accepted the presidency. 

President Witherspoon is described as a heavily built 
man of forty and is said to have had more of the quality 
called presence than any man of his time in America save 
George Washington. He was, moreover, kind and com- 
panionable; young and old enjoyed his society and his con- 
versation sparkling with wit. In theology he would even 
now be called a modernist, for he said in his lectures, “I am 
of the opinion that the whole scripture is perfectly agree- 
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able to sound philosophy; yet certainly it was never in- 
tended to teach us everything. The political laws of the 
Jews contain many noble principles of equity and excellent 
examples to future law-givers, yet it was so local and 
peculiar that certainly it was never intended to be immut- 
able and universal.” (6) 

On his arrival he found the idealism of Berkeley sup- 
ported, but by ridicule and argument he drove it from 
Nassau Hall, substituting the realism of the Scottish com- 
mon sense school. (7) His popularity as a preacher rested 
on his earnestness, clarity of thought and excellency of 
style, rather than great oratorical skill, tho his manner was 
free and easy. His power of adaptability and force of per- 
sonality were soon felt, not only in the College but in the 
Colony and the Presbyterian Church. He soon fell in with 
the spirit of the revolution tho he harbored no bitterness 
towards England, merely believing her misguided. As 
things were he felt the revolution had to be. He became a 
member of the Continental Congress and a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. In Congress his opinion was 
greatly respected. He was a powerful influence in the reor- 
ganization of the Presbyterian Church and was the first 
moderator of its General Assembly, in 1789. 

As a College president he was a strict disciplinarian, 
but he had a sense of humor and knew how to handle boys. 
He knew how to inspire leadership, and his influence as a 
teacher was lasting. He sent out from Nassau Hall many 
leaders for the troublous times to come, indeed the College 
“seemed for a little a seminary of statesmen rather than a 
quiet seat of academic learning.” (8) Nine of the twenty- 
five college graduates in the Constitutional Convention were 
Princetonians and five had graduated under Witherspoon. 
He signed the diplomas of a President, a Vice-President, 
nine cabinet officers, twenty-one U. S. senators, and thir- 
teen college presidents. 


The student body over which this new President was 
to preside numbered upwards of a hundred, including the 
grammar school. The College of New Jersey, being neither 
the college of a particular church nor of a single colony, 
was cosmopolitan in character; its faculty graduates of 
Harvard, Yale, Glasgow and Edinburgh; its students sons 
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of New England Puritans, English Friends, Virginian and 
West Indian planters. We hear of the only son of a Dutch 
Patroon, a Van Rensellaer, arriving with full military es- 
cort, a full blooded Delaware Indian chieftain struggling 
with Caesar, and negroes, expecting to return to Africa as 
missionaries. From its very beginning the College had a 
nationai character. 

In 1768 or 1769, an eighteen-year-old Pennsylvania boy 
of Scottish parentage by the name of Hugh Henry Brack- 
enridge, presented himself to President Witherspoon as a 
candidate for entrance. His only financial resources were 
his savings from three years of teaching. The President 
evidently recognized the youth’s ability and admired his 
perseverance and zeal for learning, for he gave him an 
opportunity to teach in the grammar school in exchange 
for college expenses. (9) He was examined by the Presi- 
dent and tutors and found able to translate Virgil and 
Tully’s Orations into English, to translate English into good 
Latin, and to render any part of the four Greek Gospels 
into Latin or English. Arithmetic to the rule of three con- 
cluded the test. Having passed the entrance requirements 
he was given a copy of the College Laws to transcribe, 
which being countersigned by the clerk was his matricula- 
tion card, “to be kept by him whilst he continued a member 
of said College as the Rule of behavior.” 

The Curriculum at that time was as follows: (11) 

Freshman Year—Horace, Cicero, Lucian, Xenophon, 
Declamation five nights per week. 

Sophomore Year—Homer, Longinus, Mathematics, 
Logic, Geography, English Grammar and Composition, 
Declamation five nights per week. 

Junior Year—Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Moral 
Philosophy, Metaphysics, History, English Grammar, Elo- 
quence, Adv. Comp., Criticism, Style; Weekly public decla- 
mations and disputations. 

Senior Year—History, Ethics, Politics, Government, 
Eloquence, Hebrew and French elective. 

The faculty consisted of President Witherspoon; Junior 
Tutor, William Churchill Houston; Sophomore Tutor, James 
Thompson, “remarkable for his skill in the Sophomore 
studies, having taken care of that class for several years 
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past”; (12) Freshman Tutor, F. Tapping Reeve. (13) In 
1770 Mr. Reeve and Mr. Thompson were succeeded by Sam- 
uel Stanhope Smith and Richard Devens. President With- 
erspoon taught moral philosophy, politics and government, 
theology, history, composition and criticism, as well as 
Hebrew to those studying theology, and French to such as 
desired it. His lectures on politics and government were a 
timely innovation and did not fail to bear fruit. Public 
speaking was approached in a more intelligent manner, as 
well as being made the subject of formal study under his 
regime. He instituted prizes in college and grammar school 
for excellence in this study and the prayer hall resounded 
with youthful oratory. Undoubtedly Hugh Henry Brack- 
enridge owed the great oratorical power of his later life to 
this early training. 

Dr. Witherspoon was a skilled teacher. He dictated a 
syllabus to his classes, filled in the outline which each stu- 
dent made with illustration and comment and then held 
recitation. The duplication of these outlines was called 
“making studies” and copies were sold from class to class. 
Copies of his lecture were used in many other colleges by 
teachers who had first heard them in Nassau Hall. 

Mr. Houston taught mathematics and the natural sci- 
ences and the equipment was as good as any on the conti- 
nent, including an orrery lately invented and contributed by 
David Rittenhouse of Philadelphia. (14) 

Students were required to lodge in the College and to 
be in their rooms during study hours. Tutors also resided 
in the College to “stimulate the slothful.” There were quar- 
terly examinations, of which Madison noted, “The near 
approach to examinations occasions a surprising application 
to study on all sides.” (14a) 

The College seems to have possessed a fair library. (15) 
In 1755 Governor Blecher presented his library of 500 vol- 
umes. In 1760 President Davies made a catalogue of about 
1200 volumes. This must have been a joy to the boy who 
once walked thirty miles to borrow a book. That he was an 
omniverous reader we know from his writings, for not only 
was he familiar with Greek and Latin literature, but he 
quotes from the literature of every country. The students 
paid a small quarterly fee for the support of the library 
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and we hear of requests to travellers to bring back a bundle 
of books for the College. 

Among the classmates of Brackenridge were James 
Madison, Gunning Bedford, and Philip Freneau. There is a 
tradition that Madison and Freneau roomed together, and 
Brackenridge and Freneau were close friends, for they 
wrote together a poem and a novel. Aaron Burr, William 
Bradford, later Attorney-general of the United States, and 
Philip Fithian, whose journal we have, were juniors. In 
the class of 1773 were Henry Lee, Jr. (Light Horse Harry 
Lee), governor of Virginia 1792-95 and Aaron Ogden; 
Henry Brockholst Livingston belonged to the class of 1774, 

In the dining room of Nassau Hall were three tables, 
with tutors presiding at the first and second and the master 
of the Grammar School at the third. The students sat in 
alphabetical order and the seat was moved up one each day. 
Regular duties were assigned; the sixth man from the top 
on the right carved, a prized office because of the privilege 
of laying aside a choice portion for himself; “he that sat 
opposite him cut bread.” 

The journal of Philip Fithian embodying a letter to his 
father gives us the daily routine. The bell rang at five and 
the bell ringer beat upon the doors to be sure the boys 
wakened. At five-thirty prayers were said in the assembly 
rooms, with excuses required from absentees. After pray- 
ers, study by candlelight; breakfast at eight; recitations 
from nine to one; dinner; free until three; study from three 
until five, when bell rang for prayers; supper at seven; 
study bell at nine. Tutors went through the halls to see 
that every boy was in his own room. “After nine any may 
go to bed, but to go before is reproachful.” 


In spite of this strenuous schedule there was time for 
merriment. There is mention of a club “Instituted for in- 
venting and practicing several new kinds of mischief in a 
secret and polite manner.” Hazing was called “Naturaliz- 
ing strangers.” Some of the pranks were, strewing the 
halls in the night with greasy feathers, freezing the college 
bell, ringing it in the night, “writing witty, pointed, anony- 
mous papers and songs, Confessions, wills, Soliloquies, 
Proclamations,” etc., and leaving them at the door of the 


subject at night. Henry B. Livingston was fined by the 
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magistrate of Princeton for stealing turkeys, and one “un- 
regenerate Glover” was expelled for stealing hens. (16) 


Already the spirit of insurrection was abroad and these 
young collegians sensed it tho they did not yet know what 
it was. In July, 1770, the letter of the New York merchants 
inviting the Philadelphia merchants to break the agree- 
ment not to import passed thru Princeton. The students 
seized it and in black gowns went in procession to a place 
fronting the college where it was burned by the hangman, 
to the tolling of the college bell. At Commencement that 
September the entire graduating class wore American cloth. 
(17) 


The extra-curricular activities of that time centered 
in the literary societies. Two societies were organized in 
Nassau Hall in 1765, The Well Meaning, and Plain Dealing 
clubs, which were suppressed by the faculty in 1768. With 
faculty sanction in 1769 these clubs were reorganized, the 
Plain Dealers becoming the American Whig Society and 
the Well Meaning, the Cliosophic Society. Madison, 
Freneau, Brackenridge, and Bradford, were Whigs; Henry 
Lee, Aaron Burr and William Patterson were Clios. Great 
rivalry existed between the societies, each of which met in 
its own room directly over the entrance, on the third floor 
of Nassau Hall. Each member assumed a fictitious name 
which was at first classical but later became humorous. 
Cincinnatus and Fliberty Gibbet debated ‘Is Ambition Ben- 
eficial to Society?” Beelzebub, Plato and Hyder Ali formed 
a debating team. Members were fined for all sorts of 
things, sleeping in church, cutting recitations, taking books 
from the library without covering them, appearing at meet- 
ing without gown, etc. The societies met behind closed 
doors and discussed the affairs of the nations among other 
things. (18) Hugh Henry Brackenridge was one of the 
organizers of the American Whig Society and took a promi- 
nent part in its activities. The manuscript papers of Wil- 
liam Bradford in the Pennsylvania Historical Society Li- 
brary contain some of the satires called forth in a Clio- 
Whig contest: “Satires against the Tories; written in the 
last war between the Whigs and Cliosophians in which the 
former obtained a complete victory.” The Mss book begins 
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with ten pastorals by Brackenridge. (19) The ninth be- 
gins: 


Spring’s Soliloquy That Morning Before He Hung Himself. (a) 
O World adieu! the doleful time draws nigh 
I cannot live and yet I fear to die. 
Warford is dead! and in his turn Freneau 
Will send me headlong to the shades below. 
What raging fury or what baneful Star 
Did find—ingulf me in this Whiggish war. 
The deeds of darkness which my soul hath done 
Are now apparent as the noonday sun. 
A thousand things as yet remain untold 
My secret practice and my sins of old. 





(a) Samuel Spring, founder of Andover Academy. 


Then follow satires by Freneau, full of fire and in- 
vective but not always quotable in print. His satire 
“McSwiggin,”’ printed in 1775, contains the part of these 
poems which have merit. The three concluding poems are 
from the pen of Madison but not quotable. There is also a 
fragment of a novel, written alternately by Brackenridge 
and Freneau, between Sept. 20, and Oct. 22, 1770. The title 
page reads: Father Bombo’s Pilgrimage to Mecca in Arabia 
Vol. II]. Wherein is given a true account of the immeasurable 
and surprising adventures which befel him in the course of that 
long and tedious Journey, Till he once more returned safe to 
his native Land, as related by his own mouth. Written by H. 
B. and P. F.—1770. The book is a succession of Arabian 
Nights adventures. “The work is crude and hasty, whole 
chapters of it were evidently written at one sitting. The 
part signed H. B. is unquestionably the best, the prose is 
vigorous and the movement rapid.” (19) 


Here undoubtedly Brackenridge acquired or accentu- 
ated the habit of writing satire both in prose and verse. 
Here, too, his rhetorical powers were enhanced as well as 
his tendency towards disputation; he rather complains 
later in life of a lack of guidance to keep these tendencies 
in check, or rather proportion. But the training in clear 
reasoning and public speaking were to stand him in good 
stead at the bar. The satirical turn of mind and habit of 
disputation were a disadvantage on the bench. 


The inns of the village where the stagecoach passen- 
gers stopped for the night on their journey between New 
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York and Philadelphia were favorite gathering places for 
the students. A billiard table was kept for the amusement 
of the guests and here the students could procure the lux- 
uries of the table. 

That there were charming girls in the vicinity is to be 
expected. William Paterson writes, “We have a number 
of pretty girls here, Jack, a new race of beauties since you 
left. . . . . A scholar in love is very assenine. 
the College always has teemed with fools of this cast.” 
Elizabeth Stockton was called the Belle of Princeton. She 
was a daughter of Capt. John Stockton, whose wife was a 
famous beauty. Paterson complains in a poem: 


A Satire on Betsy’s College Suitors. 
I’ve grown of late confounded jealous 
Of the dressy college fellows; 

E’en (though Betsy let you pass) 

Of Cook who is an arrant ass, (20) 


The President’s daughter married Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, a future president of Princeton. 


Commencement, which was held on the last Wednes- 
day of September, was a great public holiday attended by 
a large number of people from the different parts of the 
province and from New York and Philadelphia, often in- 
cluding many distinguished persons. From Philip Fithian’s 
Journal we learn of the commencement of 1773. “Com- 
mencement is over. . . and what is more, never was there 
such a commencement before and likely never will be again. 
The galleries were cracking now and then all day—every 
mousehold in the church was crammed full—the stage cov- 
ered with gentlemen and ladies amongst whom were the 
Governor and his Lady; and that he might not appear singu- 
lar, he was stiff with lace-gold lace. A band of music from 
Philadelphia assisted to make all agreeable and to crown 
the whole the eloquence of Demosthenes was heard in al- 
most every man’s mouth, so that the person who spoke last 
was always the hero of the tale.” (21) 


The day was a holiday for the entire countryside who 
assembled around the College, set up refreshment stands 
along the roadside, and eating, drinking, dancing, fiddling, 
pitching pennies and horse racing were some of the amuse- 
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ments by which the assembly beguiled themselves while 
the exercises were going on in the church. (22) 

The competition for prizes open to the three lower 
classes, was held on the day preceding commencement in 
the Library room of the College. The first contest of this 
kind occurred in 1771. The Valedictory was given to the 
greatest orator in the graduating class, the Salutatory to 
the greatest scholar. (23) In the class of 1771 Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge was Salutatorian, thus recognizing his un- 
usual mental ability. Madison was excused on account of 
ill health. Freneau for some unknown reason was absent. 
The following account of the commencement of 1771 ap- 
peared in a Philadelphia paper. 

The Pennsylvania Chronicle, Sept. 30—Oct. 7, 1771, p. 
148, Princeton, September 25. 

“Yesterday was held in the public Library of the Col- 
lege in this Place, before about Twenty Gentlemen of liberal 
Education, a Competition for Premiums in the following 
Branches of Study. 

1. Reading the English Language with Propriety, and 
answering Questions in Orthography. On a Division by 
Ballot, the first Premium was adjudged to Aaron Burr, of 
the Junior Class; the second to William Linn, of Ditto; the 
third to Belcher P. Smith, of the Sophomore Class. 

2. Extempore exercises in the Latin Language. The 
Judges thought proper that the Premium should be equally 
divided between Brockholst Livingston and David Wither- 
spoon, both of the Freshman Class. 

3. Reading the Latin and Greek languages with the 
proper quantity. The First Premium was given to John 
Witherspoon, of the Sophomore Class; the second to Aaron 


Burr, of the Junior; and the third to Henry Lee, of the 
Sophomore Class. 


4. Written Translation of English into Latin. The 


Judges on reading the several Pieces, decided in favor of 
Henry Lee, of the Sophomore Class. 


5. Public Speaking. As the competitors were nu- 
merous, and the judges were highly pleased with each of 
the Performances, it was very difficult to decide the Pre- 
eminence. On a division, the Majority of Votes adjudged 
the first Premium to William Bradford, of the Junior Class; 
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the second to William Linn, of Ditto; and the third to Hugh 
Hodge, of the Freshman Class. 

This day the anniversary Commencement of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey was held in the church here. After the 
usual Procession, the Business of the Day was introduced 
with Prayer by the President, and a Piece of vocal Music 
performed by the Students, the exercises were conducted 
in the following Order. 

1. Mr. Brackenridge pronounced a salutatory Latin 
Oration “De Societate Hominum.”’ 

2. The following Proposition, ““Mendacium est semper 
illicttum,’’ was defended by Mr. Williamson; who was op- 
posed in the syllogistic way, by Messers McKnight and 
Taylor. 

3. Mr. Black supported this thesis, ‘Moral qualities are 
confessedly more excellent than natural; yet the latter are much 
more envied in the Possessor, by the Generality of Mankind; a 
sure sign of the corrupt Bias of human Nature.’’ Mr. Chees- 
man opposed him and was answered by Mr. Taylor. 

4. Mr. Campbell delivered an English oration, ‘“‘On the 
Advantages of an active Life,’’ and the Business of the fore- 
noon was concluded with an Anthem. 

5. At Three o’Clock the Audience again assembled; 
and after Singing by the Students Mr. Spring delivered 
an English oration on “The Idea of a Patriot King.” 

6. An English forensic Dispute on this Question, 
“Does ancient Poetry excell the modern?’’ The Respondent, 
Mr. Freneau, being necessarily absent, his Argument in 
favor of the Ancients was read to the Assembly; Mr. Wil- 
liamson answered him, and supported the moderns, and Mr. 
McKnight replied. 

7. A Poem, on “The Rising Glory of America,’’ was 
spoken by Mr. Brackinridge, and received with great Ap- 
plause by the Audience. 

8. Mr. Ross delivered an English Oration, on ‘‘The 
Power of Eloquence.”’ 

9. The students sung an anthem; after which the 
following young gentlemen were admitted to the First De- 
gree in the Arts; viz. Gunning Bedford, John Black, Hugh 
Brackinridge, Donald Campbell, Edmund Cheesman, Philip 
Freneau, Charles McKnight, James Madison, Joseph Ross, 
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Samuel Spring, James Taylor, and Jacob Williamson. 

The following Gentlemen, Alumni of this College pro- 
ceeded Masters of Arts, viz. Waightstill Avery, Richard 
Devens, William Ch. Houston, Thomas Reese, Thomas 
Smith and Isaac Story. 

Samuel Wilson, Esq. of Md. for his known literary 
Merit and Reputation was complimented with the Degree of 
Master of Arts. 

The Rev. William Jackson of Bergen in New Jersey, 
M. A. in Yale and in Kings College, was admitted ad 
eundem. 

Messieurs John M’Clarren Breed, and Thomas Wooster, 
Masters of Arts in Yale College, were admitted ad eundem. 

Jacob Bankson, M. A. in Philadelphia College, was ad- 
mitted ad eundem in this college. 

Michel Joye, B A. in Harvard College, was admitted ad 
eundem. 

10. A pathetic valedictory Oration on “Benevolences’’ 
by Mr. Bedford concluded the Exercises. 

The whole was conducted with the greatest Propriety. 
The Speakers performed their Parts with Spirit, Ingenuity 
and Address; and met with the highest Approbation and 
Applause from a numerous, polite and discerning Audi- 
ence.” 

“The Rising Glory of America,” is a poem of about 
500 lines in blank verse. It is in the form of a conversation 
between Leander, Acasto and Eugenio, beginning 


LEANDER 
No more of Memphis and her mighty kings, 
Or Alexandria, where the Ptolemies 
Taught golden commerce to unfirl her sails, 
And bid fair science smile. 


A theme more new tho’ not less noble, claims 

Our ev’ry thought on this auspicious day; 

The rising glory of this western world, 

Where now the dawning light of science spreads 
Her orient ray, and wakes the muses song; 

Where freedom holds her sacred standard high, 
And commerce rolls her golden tides profuse 

Of elegance and ev’ry joy of life. 
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A strangely prophetic note is struck in the following 
lines: 


I see, I see 
A thousand cities raised, cities and men 
Num’rous as sands upon the ocean shore; 
The Ohio then shall glide by many a town 
Of note; and where the Mississippi stream, 
By forests shaded now runs weeping on, 
Nations shall grow and States not less in fame 
Than Grece and Rome of old: 


How could I weep that we were born so soon, 
In the beginning of more happy times! 


By far the greater part of the poem was written by 
Freneau and the better part. Brackenridge acknowledged 
that writing poetry was labor for him while with Freneau 
it was spontaneous. Freneau had caught the new poetic 
impulse in America—the epic note, but an epic cannot be 
condensed into a commencement oration. “It is not a great 
poem when we measure it by absolute standards, but ‘The 
Rising Glory of America’ is a very great poem if we view it 
in connection with the conditions and the environment that 
produced it. Full as it is of Latin influence and Commence- 
ment day zeal, it is the first real poem that America ever 
made—the first poem that was impelled hot from a man’s 
soul. It is more than this, it is the first real fruit of a new 
influence in the world of letters, the first literary produce of 
that mighty force that was to set in motion the American 
and French Revolutions, with all that they mean in human 
history.” (24) Mr. Brackenridge remained for some time 
at Princeton to study theology, and he received an M. A. in 
1774 on which occasion he delivered a poem on Divine 
Revelation. 


Mr. Brackenridge was a finished classical scholar and 
considered the classical studies most important of all. His 
passion for learning continued thru life, he considered every 
hour lost that was not employed in the cultivation of the in- 
tellect, and he “set a greater value on the praise of genius 
than all else obtainable amongst men.” (25) He acknowl- 
edged that in early life he had a great desire for distinction. 
His wit and superior conversation made him socially popu- 
lar. Even in youth he was probably intolerant of other peo- 
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ple’s opinions and impatient with those of lesser intellectual 
endowments, which traits probably prevented his becoming 
a really great man. That his college mates esteemed him 
highly is shown in Madison’s letters in which he longs to 
see him again and means to do so soon. Mr. Brackenridge’s 
illness in 1774 gave Madison great uneasiness and he said 
if Brackenridge were gone “the country could furnish such 
a pomp for death no more.” (26) 
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HUGH HENRY BRACKENRIDGE—LAWYER* ="! '927 


By Myri I. EAKIN 


Hugh Henry Brackenridge was born in Scotland, in 
1748, and was brought to this country by his parents when 
he was five years old. (2) The family made their home in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, near the Maryland border. 


There must have been some influences in that home and 
in his surroundings which encouraged Hugh Henry to be- 
come a student, for he availed himself of all the educational 
advantages and disadvantages of his boyhood environment 
and succeeded in preparing himself for college. 


After leaving the College of New Jersey, where he ob- 
tained his degrees, he engaged in teaching for a few years, 
being master of an academy in Maryland (3) when the Rev- 
olutionary War broke out. He then served as chaplain in 
the army for a time. 


He had made some preparation for the ministry, but 
his services as chaplain and the publication of a few ser- 
mons (4) might be said to have covered his religious activi- 
ties. That his preparation for the ministry was not the 
result of his own choice might be inferred from his habits 
in later life, and from the fact that he chose the legal pro- 
fession as his life work. He had a very high regard for the 
latter profession (5), and in it he was very successful. It 
was at the bar that he gained the valuable experience neces- 
sary for his success on the bench. 


When he took up the study of law there were two 
courses open to him: to go to England and there study in 
the Inns of Court or to become a clerk or an apprentice in 
the office of some practicing lawyer. That he followed the 
latter course might have been due to the fact that he began 
to study law during the Revolutionary War; at any rate he 
read law with Samuel Chase (6) for a period of two years 
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or less, and was admitted to the bar in Philadelphia, in De- 
cember, 1780. (7) 

Evidently he made little or no attempt to establish a 
law practice in Philadelphia, for he left that city in the 
late winter or early spring of 1781, and came to the western 
part of Pennsylvania. (8) He took up his residence in 
Pittsburgh, then a small frontier town, and set about estab- 
lishing a law practice. 

Pittsburgh was then included in Westmoreland County, 
which at that time embraced much of the state west of the 
Alleghanies. The seat of justice was Hannastown, a small 
village about thirty miles east of Pittsburgh and near the 
present town of Greensburg. (9) 

Mr. Brackenridge was admitted to the Westmoreland 
County Bar in Hannastown soon after his arrival, as the 
following court record shows: “At a Court of General 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace held at Hanna’s Town for the 
County of Westmoreland, the second Tuesday in April in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-one, before Edward Cook, Esquire, and his Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Same Court. . . . On Motion of 
William Smith, Hugh H. Brackenridge, Esquire, is admitted 
as Attorney of this Court, having taken the Oath provided 
by Act of General Assembly.” (10) 

His name does not appear on the docket for April term 
of court, but opposite the twelve cases listed for the July 
term we find Mr. Brackenridge named as attorney for seven 
of the cases. (11) This list included “Larceny,” “Debt,” 
and “Assault and Battery” cases. For a debt case in which 
Mr. Brackenridge and Mr. Hamilton appeared as lawyers for 
the defendant, their combined fee was one pound and ten 
shillings. In a larceny case Mr. Brackenridge received ten 
shillings and six pence and a like fee in another case during 
that same July term. 

In the October term Mr. Brackenridge handled three of 
the twelve cases. In the succeeding terms the cases were 
of types similar to those already mentioned, and Mr. Brack- 
enridge had a large share of the practice. (12) 

During these first years of Mr. Brackenridge’s law prac- 
tice, the stocks, the pillory, and the whipping post were in 
common use as modes of punishment for offenders against 
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the law. Punishments were severe even for slight offences.It 
was not until 1794 that a law was passed making murder 
the only crime punishable by death. (13) 

In April, 1782, just one year after Mr. Brackenridge 
began his practice in Hannastown, we find the following 
record of a case in which John Smith was accused of felony 
and plead guilty. With Judge Charles Foreman and his 
Associates on the bench, the sentence pronounced was that 
“the said John Smith, the prisoner at the Barr, be taken 
to morrow morning between the hours of ten and twelve 
in the forenoon, to the Public Whipping Post, and there re- 
ceive thirty-nine lashes on his Bare Back well laid on. That 
his Ears be cutt off and nailed to the Common Pillory, that 
he stand one hour in the Pillory, that he make restitution of 
the Goods stolen, that he pay a fine of twenty pounds for 
the commonwealth. . . . and that he stand committed 
until this sentence be complied with.” (14) 

It was during this same session that on motion of Mr. 
Brackenridge, Mr. David Bradford was admitted an attor- 
ney of Westmoreland County Bar. This same Mr. Bradford 
is given much credit for the passage of the law which lim- 
ited the number of crimes punishable by death. (15) 

I have found no facts to prove that Mr. Brackenridge 
was opposed to these severe methods of punishment, but a 
study of his life has led me to infer that he was in favor 
of the new law which did away with such harsh measures. 

It was in Hannastown that Mr. Brackenridge piead the 
famous Indian case. The Indian in question, Mamachtaga 
by name, was a member of the Delaware tribe, and while 
“in liquor” had attacked a party of four white men, killing 
one, Smith, and fatally injuring a second. The murder 
occurred near Pittsburgh, and Mr. Brackenridge offered to 
serve as counsel for the Indian in return for the peltry 
which the Indian had. Mr. Brackenridge said he was 
struck with the pleasantry of having an Indian for a client 
and of getting a fee in this way. (16) 

As Mr. Brackenridge had some reputation in the de- 
fence of criminals, the people feared that the Indian might 
be acquitted; and so they tried to take the matter of his 
punishment into their own hands. (17) They also tried to 
persuade Mr. Brackenridge to give up the case. 
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The local courts had no jurisdiction in capital cases, 
and as there was much uneasiness, Mr. Galbraith wrote to 
President Dickinson begging him to send some one to try 
the Indian immediately, and to send the death warrant at 
the same time. (18) After some delay the trial took place 
in Hannastown, and the Indian was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to be hanged, and the execution was duly carried 
out. (19) 

In addition to his work in Hannastown, Mr. Bracken- 
ridge argued cases before the courts of the adjoining coun- 
ties—Washington and Fayette—which were established in 
1781 (21) and 1784 (22) respectively. It was customary 
for the lawyers to travel in parties from one court to an- 
other, and thus secure clients who had engaged no legal 
advisor. This was called “riding the circuit.” 

All these courts were rudely housed, yet they affected 
some of the splendor of the English tribunals. This pomp 
must have seemed somewhat ludicrous amidst surround- 
ings which lacked the necessary accommodations and other 
comforts. 

The court at Hannastown was housed in Robert Han- 
na’s tavern, a two-story log house, although the county 
seat had been established since 1773. (23) There was a 
controversy over the location of the county seat. Some of 
the influential citizens favored Pittsburgh, but Robert 
Hanna and his supporters were successful in having the 
seat of justice located at Hannastown on the Forbes 
road. (24) 

After some unsuccessful attempts to have the county 
seat removed from Hannastown to Pittsburgh, Mr. Brack- 
enridge was elected to the State Legislature for the pur- 
pose of securing the necessary legislation relative to the 
formation of a new county. He presented petitions for a 
new county, and a bill was introduced to that effect, but it 
failed to pass in that and the following sessions. (25) 

In the meantime, the county seat had been officially 
located at New Town, now Greensburg. The first court was 
held there in January, 1787, although the buildings had 
been ready in New Town since July, 1786. (26) 

Mr. Brackenridge’s work in the Legislature was not 
limited to efforts to secure a new county. As a frontiers- 
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man he was in favor of the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. He said that he made that bill his great object, and 
used great efforts to have the Pennsylvania delegates in- 
structed to bring about the relinquishment of Spain’s un- 
just claims. (27) 

At the same session of the Assembly he was respons- 
ible for a bill providing for the Pittsburgh Academy, later 
the Western University of Pennsylvania, and now the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. (28) 

When the question of “new modelling the Confedera- 
tion of the States,” was brought up in the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, Mr. Brackenridge not only worked for the is- 
sue, (29) but bitterly denounced William Findley and Albert 
Gallatin and others who opposed a convention for that pur- 
pose. (30) 

His activities in the Assembly did not necessarily be- 
long to the role of a lawyer, yet his work for the state could 
scarcely be disassociated from his legal activities. With 
the exception of one court session, he carried on his law 
practice while a member of the Assembly. Bad roads, un- 
certain weather, and his legislative duties made it impos- 
sible for him to attend the December, 1786, term of court in 
Westmoreland County. (31) 

Through the columns of the Pittsburgh Gazette, a news- 
paper which was started in July, 1786, Mr. Brackenridge 
kept the home folks acquainted with the questions con- 
fronting both the State and the Nation, and with his own 
views and efforts in respect to these problems, during his 
stay in Philadelphia. 

These writings can now be divorced from his work as 
a lawyer. During his college days he had made some con- 
tributions to the field of literature, and he continued the 
practice throughout his life. He had published the United 
States Magazine for a short time before he took up law; and 
when he was in the Assembly, his interest in public affairs 
and his opinions on those questions provided new incen- 
tives for writing. The new Pittsburgh weekly paper pro- 
vided a means for bringing his ideas before the public. 

Mr. Brackenridge was not a candidate for re-election to 
the Assembly in 1787, but the agitation for a new county 
did not cease. The county seat had been removed from 
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Hannastown, but Pittsburgh leaders insisted that their 
town should be the judicial center. 

The new county, Allegheny, was finally established, 
and Pittsburgh was made the seat of justice. The first 
officers were appointed in September, 1788. (32) Mr. 
Brackenridge was one of eleven lawyers to be admitted to 
practice at the First Court of Quarter Sessions, which met 
in December, 1788. This court met in Watson’s two-story 
log house, formerly a store room. The president was Mr. 
George Wallace, and his associates were men by the names 
of Scott, Wilkins, and Johnston, none of whom were law- 
yers. (34) Four of the lawyers who were admitted to prac- 
tice at this time were residents of Pittsburgh, namely: 
John Woods, James Ross, George Thompson, and Mr. Brack- 
enridge. (35) 

When the First Court of Common Pleas was held, 
March 14, 1789, the docket listed fifty-six cases, and Mr. 
Brackenridge was attorney for sixteen of these. The brief 
notation on the docket for one of these cases is as follows: 
“Capias Debt, John Marie versus Marmaduke Curtis. Trial 
by jury, who found a verdict for the plaintiff of eleven 
pounds, twelve shillings, and one penny, with one-half 
penny damages, and six pence costs.” (36) Mr. Bracken- 
ridge was attorney for the plaintiff, and Mr. Galbraith for 
the defendant. 

On the docket for the June session, 1789, we find the 
following: “H. H. B. Attorney for the plaintiff and Addison 
for the defendant. Summons Covenant. George McGon- 
nigle versus John Wilkins, Esq. Plaintiff satisfied. Clerk’s 
fee one pound, eight shillings and three pence. Attorney’s 
fee eighteen shillings and six pence. Sheriff’s fee nine shil- 
lings and nine pence.” (37) 

In the June session of 1789 Mr. Brackenridge was attor- 
ney for seventeen of the sixty cases and for eighteen of the 
fifty-three and for twenty-nine of the seventy-five cases in 
September and December, respectively, that same year. (38) 

In September, 1793, he handled thirty of the fifty- 
three cases, while the names of seven other lawyers appear 
on the docket. In the December session he was attorney 
for fifty-two of the seventy-six cases; in March, 1794, when 
there were eight other attorneys sharing the work, he had 
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forty-three of the seventy-one cases, and in June, fifty-five 
of the cases tried; in September, he had thirty-two of the 
forty-five. When the December, 1794, docket lists only 
nineteen cases, it gives Mr. Brackenridge’s name as attorney 
for twelve of those and ten other lawyers’ names appear on 
the docket. The dockets for the court sessions during 1795 
show that Mr. Brackenridge’s share of the case work was 
thirty-one out of fifty-nine, thirty out of eighty-seven, and 
thirty-eight out of one hundred five, for the March, June, 
and September terms, respectively. In the September term 
there were fourteen other lawyers sharing in the actual case 
work. (39) 

As the preceding figures have shown, Mr. Bracken- 
ridge’s participation in| the Western Insurrection of 1794, 
had no immediate effects on his popularity as a lawyer. 
But the Insurrection might have had something to do with 
the lessened number of cases in the Decemben session of 
the court for that year. 

Some writers say that Mr. Brackenridge’s part in the 
Insurrection was the doubtful part of his career. But con- 
sidering the times, the conditions, and the people, I do not 
find so much that is unusual or irregular in his activities 
during the summer of 1794; for he was a frontiersman and 
thoroughly understood the problems of the people on that 
frontier. There, on the border, were being re-enacted some 
of the pre-revolutionary scenes. A group of isolated citi- 
zens were opposed to paying a tax which had been levied 
by an autocratic government that was unmindful of their 
conditions and problems, and entirely unsympathetic with 
them. 

Mr. Brackenridge did not oppose the views of his fel- 
low townsmen, neither did he lead them in their insurrec- 
tion; and in his letter to Tenche Coxe on August 8, 1794, I 
see not so much a threat to the Federal authorities as a 
warning that a condition existed that was really acute. 
Knowing the Western Pennsylvanians as he did, and un- 
derstanding the causes of their grievances, he no doubt 
thought that they were justified in a remonstrance. Some 
say that he was too good a politician to oppose them. His 
activities might indicate that he hoped to guide them and 
to prevent armed rebellion or excessive acts. Since motives 
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can not always have a satisfactory interpretation or expla- 
nation, Mr. Brackenridge’s part in the uprising will still 
continue to be censured or excused, depending upon the 
viewpoint. 

Following the eventful year of 1794, we find him, as 
we noted before, hard at work in his law practice. He con- 
tinued his work in the courts of Allegheny and the adjoin- 
ing counties, and conducted some cases before the Board of 
Property. (40) The latter were cases concerning conflict- 
ing titles. 

The courts witnessed some changes when the new 
State Constitution was adopted in 1790. All judges had 
to be learned in the law, and the first president judge to 
serve in the Fifth Judicial District was Alexander Addi- 
son. (41) 

Mr. Addison took notes on the cases, and from these 
notes published a volume of reports. This includes about 
two hundred sixty-eight cases, and Mr. Brackenridge’s 
name as attorney appears at least fifty-three times, a little 
less than twenty per cent of the work in the counties of the 
district. These cases include larceny, debt, murder, eject- 
ment, and other types. (42) 

In a certain case which concerned the settlement of 
the estate of a deceased Catholic priest, President Addison 
remarked that the case had been argued with ingenuity 
and with good sense, and that much canonical learning had 
been expended. Mr. Brackenridge, as attorney for the 
defendants, would have no difficulty in reading the Church 
laws in Latin. He is credited with being an unusual scholar 
at all times and in all places. The verdict was against his 
client. (43) 


In using the data furnished by Mr. Addison we might 
conclude that Mr. Brackenridge was not only popular but 
also successful in his law practice. In several cases where 
the verdict was against his client, Mr. Brackenridge can 
be credited with securing the minimum penalty or a lighter 
penalty. 

As attorney for the plaintiff, he won seven cases, lost 
twelve, and four were settled out of court. For his defend- 
ant clients he won nine, and lost nineteen, several of which 
did not receive the extreme penalties, when sentence was 
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pronounced. The others were settled out of court or were 
discontinued. (44) 

It is with regret that we find little more than statistics 
in these court reports. It is said that Mr. Brackenridge 
was both witty and eloquent at the bar. How interesting 
it would be to read his arguments in court, his grilling of 
witnesses, and his pleas for his clients. 

He gives the benefit of his experience at the bar in 
Law Miscellanies. (45) He says that a plaintiff having his 
choice of advocates will have chosen the ablest, and in the 
case of a plaintiff client, a lawyer can decline the case if in 
his judgment, the cause is not maintainable. In the case of 
a defendant client the attorney will point out the weakness 
of the defence and advise compromise, or, if the defendant 
persists, it is the lawyer’s business to undertake the cause 
and present it to the best of his ability, in order to save ex- 
treme penalty, excess costs and damages. 

In his Law Miscellanies we find some of Mr. Bracken- 
ridge’s own personal views on law as a profession—its re- 
quirements, limitations, possibilities, and rewards. He says 
that it qualifies for political eminence and leads to emolu- 
ment, and that eloquence at the bar leads to great distinc- 
tion. He claims that the profession is respectable and also 
worth while for the good of the public. (46) He warns 
young lawyers against the dangers of the gay life which 
usually attends the season of court in the small towns. (47) 
It is evident from his warnings that there was an affinity 
between the courts and the taverns with their gay if not 
rowdy life. Indeed his personal views included in the “In- 
troduction,” and in the closing chapters of Law Miuscellanies 
reflect the experiences, the life and times of Mr. Bracken- 
ridge—Lawyer. 

Like other lawyers, Mr. Brackenridge did not confine 
his energies to case work in court. His son says that he 
had a big business in collecting money for the Eastern 
merchants. (48) With no banking facilities, their system 
of exchange and credit was somewhat complicated. 

His law work and other duties made him a busy per- 
son, but not too busy to be interested in politics. In 1794 
he was candidate for United States Congress, but was de- 
feated. He was considered radical in his political views, 
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and toward the end of the century we find him taking an 
active part in politics. He was Anti-Federalist and a 
hearty supporter of Jefferson. (50) At the meetings of the 
Jacobins he was a popular speaker. He supported Thomas 
McKean for the governorship, in 1799, and when McKean 
was elected, Mr. Brackenridge was rewarded with an ap- 
pointment to the State Supreme Court. Perhaps this ap- 
pointment was very timely, for it is said that he was 
involved in a personal difference with the president judge 
of the court, and realizing his own high temperament and 
immoderate mode of action, he had resolved to retire. He 
accepted the appointment, however, and removed to Car- 
lisle, in order to be near his business. (51) He spent the 
remainder of his life on the Bench of the State Supreme 
Sourt, where he proved to be a very able judge. 

Leading such a strenuous life as a lawyer, Mr. Brack- , 
enridge devoted very little time to society with the excep- 
tion of his political clubs, where he took an active part. He 
lived in the world of books rather than in the world of men, 
and certainly not in the world of his family. 

The Brackenridge home was located on Market Street, 
near Second, (52) but we know very little about the life 
there. The first Mrs. Brackenridge died when the son, H. 
M., was eighteen months old, and he was left to the care 
of neighbors. This son says his father was mindful of the 
comforts and the necessities of the family, and that he 
insisted upon a liberal education for his children. This 
high standard of education not only affected the children 
but also the new Mrs. Brackenridge, who was sent to Phila- 
delphia to be educated. (53) 

In other matters he was not so exacting. He was in- 
different about his personal appearance, and seemed to care 
little about public opinion unless it affected his professional 
career. 

He did have very decided opinions, but so did his fel- 
low countrymen—the clergy, the other lawyers, and the 
politicians. In fact, in those stirring times, the people of 
decision were those who made history. Perhaps he was ec- 
centric, but he was liberal minded on the big questions. He 
was a writer and an orator of unusual ability ; he had a good 
education and a keen intellect ; and, for the last two decades 
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of the eighteenth century, he was Pittsburgh’s leading citi- 
zen and most prominent lawyer. 
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To H. H. BRECKENRIDGE, Efgq; on his being fairly 

NOOS’D. 

THY great and independent Soul did tow’r, 

And from the faireft Stalk felect the Flow’r: 

Which in the Wild unknown to public View, 

In mild Pudicity fo fweetly grew. 

SABINA Learn! It was not giddy Chance, 

That lead fair Merit up to high Advance? 

No, ’twas Heaven which open’d on his Eyes, 

When Love and he firft view’d thee with Surprize. 

The Matron fhall e’er long by him be taught, 

To fpeak and act aboon the vulgar Thought. 

Hif plaftic Hand fhall fafhion and fo mould, 

And turn af ’twere, thy unwrought Ore to Gold. 

That neither in Idea nor Romance, 

Or in Metropilis of polifh’d France; 

Shall any Dame be found to equal thee, 

In Manners soft and true Gentility. 

Thus augur I of thee, oh purelefs Dame, 

Whose Conduct foon fhall fwell the Trump of Fame. 

And well evine’d when form’d on Wifdom’f Plan, 
Who can reward and foothe an honeft Man. 
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RETROSPECTION : 


A MENTAL JOURNEY OVER COAL HILL, NOW MT. 
WASHINGTON, FIFTY YEARS AGO.* 


By JOHN M. KILLIN 


I respectfully request the president and members of this asso- 
ciation to go back with me on a mental journey fifty years ago. I 
will conduct you over the part of Coal Hill now known as Mount 
Washington with which I was so familiar in my boyhood that I can 
with possibly few exceptions, remember the location of every house 
and the name of its occupant. 


We will start on the south side from the stone tav- 
ern on the point formed by the Birmingham Pike and the 
Washington road near the south end of the Monongahela 
bridge, and go up the latter. For about one hundred and 
fifty feet it is sufficiently wide for two teams to pass but 
from that point up to the turn at what is called “Blue Rocks” 
it is only wide enough to accommodate one team. The steep 
hill, out of which the road had been made, is composed 
of a soft slatey stone which the vehicles passing over for 
many years have worn its bed down until now it is from 
ten to twelve feet below the narrow foot-way, on the low- 
er side, over which pedestrians can only pass in single 
file. This is the turn and the end of the narrow part road. 
That road winding around the hill, about seventy-five feet 
below us, was made by Jacob Beltzhoover and John D. 
McCord for the use of their coal teams which go up it to 
their coal pits located near the top of the hill. That frame 
cottage on the east side of the road is owned and occupied 
by Dr. Bausman, brother of Squire Bausman of Birming- 
ham. One hundred yards above the two roads are separ- 
ated by only twenty feet and we will go up the lower one 
to the coal platforms of Beltzhoover and McCord. When 
we reach them you will notice that they are in a nook 
surrounded on three sides by sloping hills, the opening 
being north toward the city, and we are surprised to see 
only three houses on all that space. The one on our ex- 
treme left is occupied by a miner whose name is Griffith. 


*Paper read before the Old Residents Association, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, October 13, 1881. 
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The one nearly in front of us is also occupied by a miner 
named Lewis and in that one on our right lives a team- 
ster named Jeff Moss. You will observe that the main en- 
tries of the two pits enter the hill at right angles and 
as some of you probably do not understand what a main 
entry is, I will state that it has rooms on both sides like 
the hall in a large house. The teams do not go down the 
road; they come up because they can not turn around on 
the steep hillside. Consequently their owners were com- 
pelled to build another from their platforms to the Wash- 
ington road, a distance of a quarter of a mile over which 
their teams returned to the city and we will resume our 
journey on it. 


That long two story frame house on our right is oc- 
cupied by an old miner named Hassell and his family, 
consisting of two grown sons named Job and Samson, 
and a son and daughter of his wife, by her first husband, 
whose names are William and Kitty Smagger. That large 
frame building on our left is the stable of John D. Miller 
and that frame house fronting on the Washington road 
is his residence. That frame house on the brow of the hill 
directly opposite the junction of the two roads is owned 
and occupied by a butcher named John Killin and that one 
also on the brow about two hundred feet further up is 
occupied by widow Jones. She is a midwife and is gener- 
ally called “Granny Jones.” 


Back in my early boyhood I remember her telling me 
the location of the hollow stump in which she found me 
the night she gave me to my mother. I can also remem- 
ber often visiting it, and, as I earnestly gazed into its 
cavity, how I got there was a problem my young mind was 
unable to solve. 


Where we now stand is the highest part of the hill 
that fronts the river. That shed-roofed house on the level 
bench about a hundred feet below is occupied by Peter 
Byers and wife, their sons Jacob and Andrew, the wife 
of the former, and three daughters, Kate, Betsy and Rose. 
That house farther along the same bench is occupied by 
a colored coal miner named Jessee who is married to a 
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white woman. One hundred yards beyond Jessee’s house is 
one occupied by James, oldest son of Granny Jones, who 
is also a coal miner. The large farm fronting on the brow 
of the river hill is owned by Mr. Cowan and leased by an 
eastern man named Syess. It begins at that fence which 
you will notice is about opposite the foot of Wood street 
and extends along the brow to a point opposite the foot 
of Liberty Street, and how far back beyond that line of 
woods, half mile distant, I do not know. Notwithstanding 
that large area of ground, that small log house fronting 
the Washington road occupied by Mr. Defvooe, the farm- 
house occupied by Mr. Syees and the barn are the only 
buildings on it. We will now return to the Washington 
road and will strike it at the coal pit owned by Mr. Cowan 
and operated by John Doran. It has a reputation for 
“spooks” that causes hill residents to give it a wide berth 
on dark nights, hence, when the coal diggers go to work 
in the morning, they never miss any coal from their plat- 
forms. That is John D. Miller’s house we are now passing 
and we will travel fully half a mile before we pass an- 
other on either side of the road. That one and half story 
frame we are approaching on our right is owned and oc- 
cupied by a miner named Ben Graham, and that long two 
story frame which stands on the summit of the hill on the 
south side of Brownsville road at its junction with the 
Washington road is a tavern kept by John Dunn and that 
large building in its rear is his stable. That other large 
frame building on the same side about one hundred feet 
distant is the stable of John Doran, and is the best build- 
ing on that side of the road for three fourths of a mile. 
That two-story frame on our right is the residence of 
John Doran, and the small one near it is occupied by a 
family named Dabney and in the large house resides a 
Welsh coal miner named Thomas Jones. About one hun- 
dred yards further down the road, that house standing 
back surrounded by fruit trees is the residence of James 
Moss. A short time ago a talented young physician named 
George S. Hays gained considerable credit for the cour- 
age displayed by his frequent visits to Mr. Moss and his 
skill in curing him of a bad attack of small pox. 
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We are now about midway between the house of Mr. 
Moss and that of William Dilworth and from this point 
we can see the only houses down in the hollow on our 
left. In that first one lives an old man named Jenkin Kil- 
lin, an uncle of the butcher John Killin, and his aged wife. 
That old log house further down the bottom is the resi- 
dence of Jonah Beers and family. We will now proceed on 
our journey. That elegant frame building on our right is 
the residence of William Dilworth in which he moved the 
day he was married in the year 1817, having previously 
built and furnished it. This lane we are entering divides 
the property of Dilworth and Boggs, and that fine frame 
house on the east side of the road belongs to Boggs, and 
is occupied by John Seidell, cashier of a bank in the city. 
Those two small houses at the foot of the lane are occu- 
pied respectively by John Cool and family and two broth- 
ers named Young, and their mother. That new frame 
building on the hill side about one hundred feet below is 
a schoolhouse and that large stump about midway be- 
tween us and it is the rostrum from which the scholars 
are wont to spout their youthful eloquence. That school- 
house was built one year ago by William Dilworth, and 
in order that I may give you a brief history of the reason 
which I think caused him to erect it, I shall have to go 
back two years. 


At that time there were only two schoolhouses on 
the entire south side, of which I have knowledge; one 
being in a building known as “Barr’s Pottery” in Bir- 
mingham and the other in a Jog building on the west side 
of Sawmill Run midway between Peter Cool’s house, near 
the foot of the hill, and the Bogg’s mill. There had been 
another sometime before in Beltzhoover’s Farmyard of 
which Thomas Daft was teacher, but he moved over to 
Third Street. The name of the schoolmaster in Boggs 
schoolhouse was Sutherland and the homes of the schol- 
ars were spread over the country, some of them miles 
away. I attended that school and can remember a number 
of the pupils, among whom were John, Samuel, and Harriett 
Boggs, John, Fred, and Mary Cool, William, John S., and 
Samuel Dilworth, Ross and Jane Foster, William and 
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Kitty Swagger, John and William Graham, Daniel and 
Patrick Killin. The school house was small and delapida- 
ted, the distance a majority of the scholars had to travel 
to reach it was great, located as it was beyond the district 
which contained the largest number of inhabitants, and 
the river always overflowed its banks after a heavy rain- 
fall, thereby causing parents much uneasiness for the 
safety of their children, all of which facts it is probable 
had been carefully noted by the intelligent mind of Mr. 
Dilworth. But in my judgment a desire to have his child- 
ren educated near home by a teacher of his own selection 
was his strongest reason for building that schoolhouse 
at his own individual expense and paying the teacher out 
of his own money. The school was open but a short time 
when the one at the Sawmill Run was deserted, a large 
number of the pupils coming to this one. There are poor 
children in that school room who will always remember 
with the keenest sense of gratitude and cherish in their 
hearts the memory of William Dilworth even if their jour- 
ney of life from the schoolroom to the grave should continue 
through four score years. He has earned their love by 
requesting their parents to send them to school free of 
tuition fees which he knew they were unable to pay and 
by furnishing the children with necessary books. 


Our mental journey is now completed and I will con- 
clude by giving a scrap from the after history of some 
of those whom I have introduced. Mrs. Bausman, after 
the Doctor’s death, married Jerry Knox, proprietor of 
the Knox farm, and lived many years subsequently. 
Granny Jones lived on Coa! Hill until she was one hun- 
dred and three years old, and her son Alexander, her 
daughters Betsey and Sally, a daughter-in-law, widow of 
her son James, are now with one exception the oldest resi- 
dents on Mount Washington. The exception is Mrs. Dil- 
worth. She is in her eighty-fourth year and has occupied 
the house in which she now resides sixty-four years. Physi- 
cally, she is not afflicted with the average number of in- 
firmities that are usually brought in the human body 
by the lapse of so many years, and her mind seems to 
be comparatively untouched. Peter Cool, who lived on 
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the west bank of Sawmill Run is a well known citizen of 
Pittsburgh having been proprietor of what are still known 
as the Point Timber Wheels, now operated by his son 
John. He is eighty-seven years old and were he not near- 
ly blind, he could attend to business. Mr. Sutherland 
taught school for many years in this county before his 
death which occured only about ten years ago. 

I can recall two of the teachers that taught in Dil- 
worth schoolhouse. Daniel Miller (a brother of John D., 
the coal man) was one. I have a shadowy recollection of 
his personal appearance but a very vivid remembrance 
of his system of punishment which was very simple but so 
successful that it did not have to be repeated often. He 
was wont to continue striking very lightly a pupil’s head 
with his switch, sometimes for five minutes, a punish- 
ment which was so keenly felt that few could bear it 
without shouting for mercy. Mr. Miller subsequently 
studied law and is now a prominent lawyer of Madison, 
Iowa and has represented that district in Congress. The 
other teacher, Mr. Thompson, governed the school by moral 
suasion and was very successful. He also studied law and 
is now an eminent lawyer at Indianapolis. The tunnels 
through the river and back hills now used by Castle 
Shannon Railroad Co., were the main entries of Beltz- 
hoover’s and Doran’s pits. Mr. Cowan’s farm-house is 
still in use. It is the two story house on the front of the 
hill near the east side of the church with no building 
between them. It is a log house but bears the appearance 
of a frame, having been weather-boarded years ago. 
I think it is fully seventy-five years old, as I slept in it 
often fifty five years ago. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY WILKINSBURG* 


By Mr. James Horner 


The ground upon which Wilkinsburg is located was 
settled upon prior to 1788 by William Thompson. On April 
23, 1788, he received a patent for the same from the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. On May 1, 1789, he conveyed 
the same to Col. Dunning McNair; Mr. McNair mortgaged 
this property to the Pennsylvania Population Company and 
it was by them conveyed on October 19, 1824, to William 
Griffith and on April 1, 1826 to Mark W. Collett and on 
August 28, 1833, Collett sold the same to James Kelly. 

The original name of Wilkinsburg was “McNairstown” 
which was afterwards changed to Wilkinsburg, being called 
for Mr. John Wilkins, a brother of the Hon. William Wil- 
kins. 

The first settlers in Wilkinsburg were Dunning McNair, 
David Lytle, James Horner, Samuel McCrae, David Park, 
Patrick Green, John Cannon, James Mulvill, James McKee, 
Alexander Hill, James Sample, and William Minteer. 

A word about Col. Dunning McNair, the founder of 
the town. He had been for a number of years a Colonel in 
the Regular Army and stationed mostly in Washington 
City. He was a gentleman of the old school, honorable, 
hospitable and generous to a fault. On account of having 
indorsed heavily for supposed friends, he lost his wealth 
and died poor. His home, since occupied by Mr. Kelly, at 
that time was considered a palatial residence and was the 
resort of the most aristocratic people in, or visiting Pitts- 
burgh. It was called “Dumpling Hall’ on account of its 
being built of stone boulders. Dunning McNair, who for 
a number of years was Sergeant-At-Arms in the United 
States Senate, was his son. 





*The author of these reminiscences, James Horner, son of Squire 
John Horner, the father a pioneer resident of Wilkinsburg was born 
in 1833 and died in 1906. For a number of years he was Burgess of 
Wilkinsburg. The occasion of the reminiscences was a banquet given 
by Burgess Horner in 1896 to about sixty residents of Wilkinsburg 
and Pittsburgh. Reference to these reminiscences appears in the 
Pittsburgh Evening News March 16, 1896. For this document, buried 
in a local paper, we are indebted to Miss Ilka M. Stotler.—The 
The Editor. 
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I have a clipping from the Pittsburgh Gazette. It is 
dated at Chicago and was written by Mrs. Jane Gray Swiss- 
helm. It refers largely to Mr. Kelly’s troubles, so I will 
read only a portion of it. 

“In the days of my earliest recollections, the aristoc- 
racy of Wilkinsburg was headed by Col. McNair and his 
brother-in-law James Horner, Justice of the Peace. Col. 
McNair was a large land owner, a member of the Legisla- 
ture and a leader of public opinion. He was laughed at for 
prophesying that if not in his day, in the days of his chil- 
dren, there would be a graded and Macadamized road all the 
way from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. When that road 
came along, it passed by his dwelling, “The Old Crow’s 
Nest”, on the hillside, a little north of the mill. The Colonel 
laid out the village and called it McNairstown and built 
himself a family mansion to the south of it and sold the 
“Old Crow’s Nest” to my uncle, John Cannon. The new 
McNair mansion is that stone house south of the R. R. 
station, and when I first remembered it, there were six 
stone huts in a row, fronting the kitchen door, between the 
house and the station. Here with his slaves he lived like 
a prince and exercised unstinted hospitality. Squire Horn- 
er was also a large property and slave holder. He was a 
very prominent and popular gentleman and had a great in- 
fluence throughout this section of the state.” 

The population of Wilkinsburg up to 1840 did not ex- 
ceed 200 people. The first house was built by Col. McNair 
and was situated on what is now Penn Avenue, by the run 
near the bridge by Water Street (later Swissvale Avenue). 
It was afterwards called the “Crow’s Nest.” 

The number of houses in existence up to 1840 was 38. 
They were situated as follows:—I will begin on Penn Ave- 
nue, at the residence of William Peebles. This was a cele- 
brated hostelry and was called “The Bullock Pen Farm.” 
Nearly opposite was a house subsequently occupied by his 
son, George Peebles. Next comes the large brick built by 
Mr. Grey and afterwards the Horbach Mansion, now the 
Columbia Hospital. Then comes the old Bennett house; 
then a building on what was the Snowden property at an 
earlier date occupied by Smith Leacock. The next house 
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was situated where William Boyd lived. On the other side 
where J. L. Hoffman lives was a house owned by George 
Johnston. On the side where Dr. Stotler lives was the 
home of Mrs. Cannon, the mother of Jane Grey Swisshelm. 
Corner of Wood and Penn was the residence of James 
Horner. Opposite was the brick residence of Dr. James 
Carothers. Above this was the building where Mr. Lovett 
has his store. Opposite is the hotel built by Daniel Mc- 
Mullen; beyond this was the old log house. Opposite were 
three houses occupied by James Reddy, Samuel Meyler and 
Daniel Double. Above these was the old “Green Tavern.” 
Opposite to that was the house occupied by Charles Wil- 
son. Next to this was the property of Edward Thompson. 
Next a house where Dr. Semple now lives, occupied by Eli 
Quinter; opposite, the house of Louis Stattenfield. Above 
this, at the corner, was the home of David Lytle. Op- 
posite to this on the lot where Mr. Hugh Turner lived, was 
a house in which my uncle, J. D. Horner lived. On the 
corner was a shop belonging to David Lytle and George 
Johnston, carpenters and wagon-makers. 


Let us cross over Center Street: South side; first 
comes the house of Sam’l. McCrae. It is still standing. 
Next the mill (1896). Next, the home and shop of George 
Cleeland. These were all the houses on the south side of 
Penn Avenue. Now I begin at Center, north side of Penn. 
There was a small house on the McFee lot, occupied by Mr. 
Cleeland. Next was the old house built by Col. McNair. 
Now cross Water Street (Swissvale Avenue). The first 
house was owned by William Creelman, father of our 
worthy Squire. I forget who lived in the second frame. 
The next, a brick, was occupied by Jacob Buzzard; the next 
by William Minteer; the next, around the curve of Penn 
Avenue, by Mrs. Beatty, mother of our towns-man, Richard 
Beatty. Now we go to “Crab Hollow.” Here lived Jimmy 
Airs and William Cox. On the Swissvale Road or Water 
Street, stood a farm where lived a Mr. Arthur Cleeland. 
This and Mr. Kelly’s house were the only houses south of 
Penn Avenue, within the present borough limits. On 
Wood Street, north of Penn, where the Singer House now 
stands, lived Robert McFarland. On Wallace, where R. 
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Robinson now lives, was the residence of John Speer, father 
of Josiah Speer. Next to this was the frame house of 
Joseph Keeling; next, the old school house at the corner of 
Center. Beyond Center was a house owned by George 
Grove. These were all the houses in the town until 1840. 

The nomenclature of our streets was neither extensive 
nor euphonious. Penn Avenue was “The Pike”; Wood 
Street was “The Lane”; Wallace Street was ‘“Horner’s 
Lane”; Hay was “Kelly’s Lane.” The first merchants were 
Samuel McCrea, Edward Thompson, Abram Stoner, and 
Charles Carothers; the first miller, Hugh Thompson; the 
first carpenter, David Lytle; the first wagon-maker, George 
Johnston; the first blacksmith, Smith Leacock; the first 
chair-maker, Samuel Meyler; the first butcher, John Sim- 
mers; the first carpet-weaver, William Minteer; the first 
bag-weaver, William Creelman. 


The first tavern-keeper was Thomas Steele; the first 
physicians, David Kuhn and John Semple; the first Justice 
of the Peace, James Horner. The first churches built were 
Methodist, Covenanter and United Brethren; the first 
school house, corner Wallace and Center; the first teachers, 
Napoleon Bonapart Hatch and Harvey Nelson, both of 
whom became lawyers. 


The oldest and most prominent families in the immed- 
iate vicinity of Wilkinsburg were the Hon. W. Wilkins, 
William Peebles, William Dixon, Col. William Hawkins, 
James Swisshelm, James and John McKelvey, George John- 
ston, Rev. James Graham, John and Peter Perchment, Capt. 
James Johnston, James and Robert Graham, and Col. Mill- 
er. The Rev. James Graham was the first pastor of Beulah 
Church. He was an able theologian and died at the age of 
80, beloved by all who knew him. 


One of most interesting events in our early history was 
the shooting of Sergeant Trotter by General Wayne’s 
order. In the spring of 1794, Gen. Anthony Wayne, or 
“Mad Anthony Wayne,” as he was generally called, march- 
ed his army against the Miami Indians in Ohio. He went 
into camp on my grandfather’s farm near Wilkinsburg. 
Sergeant Trotter was his orderly and a great favorite of 
the general. He was privileged to leave camp without leave 
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from the general. He had gone to his home in the Samp- 
son settlement in what is now a part of Penn Township, for 
a day’s absence. The general was in one of his terrible 
drunken orgies and upon waking up in a maudlin state 
asked that Sergeant Trotter be sent to him. He was told 
that the Sergeant was away from camp. The general re- 
plied; “Absent without leave. Send out a guard, arrest 
him and shoot him on the spot and do not dare disobey my 
orders.” Poor Trotter was arrested near where Beulah 
Church now stands, on his way back to camp. Wayne was 
so stupefied with drink that he could not be aroused to hear 
the guard’s report, and they, fearing to disobey the order, 
took the Sergeant out and shot him. When the general 
came to his senses he asked for Trotter. The guard told 
him that Trotter had been shot the day before, by his 
orders. He replied: “Trotter shot by my orders? God in 
Heaven forgive me,” and fell down in a swoon. His feel- 
ings were so shocked by what he had done that for a time 
his life was despaired of. General Wayne was a hard 
tyrant, a great martinet, a terribie drunkard and the best 
Indian fighter of his day. “Old Rose,” the slave belonging 
to my grandfather, never tired of relating the shooting of 
Trotter, to which she was an eye-witness. My grandmother 
became so excited when she heard the volley fired that she 
fainted away. 

One of the most prominent and noted characters in 
Wilkinsburg was “Old Rose Rattler.” She was my grand- 
father’s favorite slave. He bought her, her sister Sarah 
and brother George from people in North Hampton County. 
She was a splendid looking negress, very intelligent, honest 
and upright and respected by everyone. We almost made 
an equal of her. She died in our family in 1847, aged 80 
years. My father buried her beside his mother and a 
pretty marble stone covers her grave in the Beulah ceme- 
tery, with the inscription: “Rest in Peace, good and faithful 
Rose.” Col. Hawkins, father of Judge Hawkins, wrote a 
lengthy and interesting history of the Rattler family. It 
was published in the Saturday Visitor, edited by Mrs. Jane 
Swisshelm. I refer to old Rose, because no history of Wil- 
kinsburg would be complete without her. 
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Some Historical Notes of South Western Pennsylvania 


By JAMES LOWRY BOWMAN 
(Continued from April Issue) 


Brownsville, Fayette County, Pa. 


Febry. 24, 1845 
Hon. Andrew Stewart 


Dr Sir 


I duly recd. your favor of the 20th inst. covering a let- 
ter from Mr. Lyman C. Draper addressed to yourself mak- 
ing inquiry relative to the early life of some of the early 
Pioneers of the West—and asking me to reply thereto. Al- 
though a “backwood man” myself of just fifty years 
standing, I shall have to be dependent upon tradition for 
much of the contents of this letter. My father, however, 
was a settler in the West at a pretty early day and his in- 
timate intercourse with Col. Robt. Elliott (the father of 
Commodore Elliott) with whom he was engaged in the 
Commissary department for the Western armies, made 
him familiar with many of the incidents of those bygone 
times. Col. Elliott had been an Indian trader and was ac- 
quainted with many of the principal men of the different 
tribes of Indians who then occupied the country, now in- 
cluded within the limits of the State of Ohio. My father’s 
advanced age and loss of memory prevent him giving as 
minute and satisfactory a relation as he could have done 
some years ago. Col. Elliott, he says, knew Simon Girty 
and the account stated by M. Draper of his being a native 
of Berkely County, Va. he believes to be correct. So far 
as my traditionary knowledge extends, Simon Girty, came 
to the West in the expedition under Col. Burd in the year 
1759. After the accomplishment of the object for which 
they were sent, and the disbandment of the troops, Girty 
remained in the neighborhood of Redstone Old Fort, or 
more properly at that period “Fort Burd”, where Browns- 
ville is now located, and occupied his time as a hunter and 
trapper, and remained in this section for some years thus 
employed until the Government engaged spies, to watch 
the movements of the Indians. Of this I think 
there can be no doubt because of his acquaintance 
with Col. Crawford, who also resided in the same section 
of country. By his employment and mode of life, Girty 
became familiar with the country and an expert woodman 
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as well, the Indian character and plans of stratgem, used 
by them in their warfare with the whites. When the In- 
dians became troublesome, and scouts were employed to 
watch their movements and communicate intelligence, Girty 
engaged as one. These scouts were in detached parties, and 
over each party one was selected as a commander, called 
“a Capt. of the Spies”. From the knowledge which Girty 
had of the country and his acquaintance with the Indian 
character he aspired to a Captaincy and because of his 
disappointment, he betook himself to the Indians and 
swore revenge against the Whites. That was the ostensi- 
ble cause of Girty’s abandonment of his friends, as related 
to me, in early life, and which I believe to be correct. Girty 
was considered by the spies in common parlance a “cunning 
devil” but never was supposed to be overburdened with 
bravery, and hence probably, the nongratification of his as- 
pirations. After his junction with the Indians his principal 
theatre of action was along the Ohio river from Wheeling 
to the mouth of Limestone, now Maysville. He acted as a 
stool pidgeon in decoying flat boats with emigrants de- 
scending to settle Kentucky. When a boat came in sight, 
Girty would appear on the beach and hail the boat, repre- 
senting himself as a prisoner escaped from the Indians and 
beseeching them for Gods sake to take him aboard and 
rescue him. Those on board the boat, knowing from his 
language and appearance that he was a white man and be- 
lieving his tale correct rapidly pulled for the shore, for his 
relief, but so soon as she would strike the shore, the In- 
dians placed in ambush pounced upon her, and aided by 
Girty inhumanly murder the whole crew. Several boats were 
thus decoyed and Simon Girty became the terror to emi- 
grants. It was such deceptive acts that gave notoriety to 
the name of Simon Girty. It was supposed by the partici- 
pant in Crawford’s defeat, with whom I have conversed, 
that Girty planned the movements of the Indians on that 
occasion and possessed great control over them. Indeed the 
impression has been that upon recognition of Girty by 
Col. Crawford when a prisoner, he asked his protection as 
an old acquaintance and that with savage ferocity Girty 
not only refused but actively aided in burning him. It 
would however appear that this is incorrect if the Wyan- 
dotte Indians account is to be credited, as related to Mr, 
Joseph McCutcheon and by that gentleman given us over 
his own signature in 1843 in the 6th No. of the 2 Vol. of 
the American Pioneer, a periodical published at Cincinnati 
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by Jno. S. Williams. I have a personal knowledge of Mr. 
McCutcheon and there cannot be a doubt that he therein 
states that he received from the Indians, in 1839 met in 
the nation with old Walpole, a full breed, one of the Chiefs 
of the Wyandotte tribe. He told that he was in the action 
which resulted in the defeat of Crawford. I was in hopes 
oi extracting from him considerable information relative 
thereto but he was so drunk I was unable to do so. Lest 
Mr. Draper may not be in possession of the Vol. referred 
to I give herein the whole of Mr. McCutcheon’s letter. This 
letter establishes in my humble opinion the fact that Gir- 
ty’s early association in the West, was in that section 
around Fort Redstone. Where else would Col Crawford and 
Girty “know each other so well’? 

The James and William Harrod were probably natives 
of Virginia, they may have tarried awhile on the Monon- 
gahela on their way to Kentucky, I feel very sure that Col. 
Wm. Harrod did not return to reside in this section at the 
time mentioned by Mr. Draper. At that early day my fath- 
er knew almost every person in this region, and had Col. 
Harrod resided here, being a conspicuous man, he would 
doubtless have some knowledge of him or some of his de- 
cendants. He says he never knew of any of that name here. 
Mr. Draper can doubtless get some information by address- 
ing a letter to John McCaddon formerly of this place, now 
ot NewArk Licking Co. Ohio. He is quite aged but a man of 
some intelligence and very willing to communicate. He 
was in one of the expeditions of George Rogers Clark, as 
I have heard him relate and probably the very one with 
which Col. Harrod was connected. 

I knew Mrs. Springer the widow of Maj. Springer and 
daughter of Col. Crawford—she is dead I believe. I know 
of no child of his now living, information relative thereto 
could be obtained by addressing Daniel Rogers of Connells- 
ville Fayette County Pa. 

Col. David Williamson resided near West Middletown 
Washington County Pa. During my sojourn at school at 
Washington Pa. about 30 years ago, I often saw Col. Wil- 
liamson in the prison door of that county and when he died, 
although a youth at the time, I sympathised for his situ- 
ation and thought if I were a man I would liberate him. 
As the last tribute of respect to the remains of one who 
in life although unfortunate, had shown a disposition to 
do some good to his country I attended his funeral. Indebt- 
edness was the cause of his imprisonment, and it was al- 
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leged on the part of his creditors that he had transferred 
his property without consideration to avoid the payment. 
Of course he could not be released under the then existing 
insolvent laws of Pennsylvania without giving up his pro- 
perty or committing perjury. He would do neither,—and 
therefore remained in prison several years. He was in per- 
son a spare man of about six feet high and even in his ad- 
vanced years as straight as a ramrod with a fine glowing 
penetrating eye. For further information I would refer Mr. 
Draper to Judge McKeever or Thos. McCabe of West Mid- 
dletown Washington County Pa., they must have a knowl- 
edge of the Col. and his family. 

Of Col. Laughrey and his family I can give no in- 
information; they must have been from Westmoreland 
Co. I presume. 

Andrew Linn and William Linn, brothers, were na- 
tives of Louden Co. Virginia. They came to the Redstone 
country in the year 1767 and “took up” a tract of land 
en Redstone Creek two miles from the site of the old Fort 
Redstone. Andrew remained on this tract until the time 
of his death about 30 years ago. Success attended his ef- 
forts and he was enabled to devise each of his four sons a 
valuable tract of land in the neighborhood of his own. 
William Linn was a bold adventurous man, and took an 
active part as a scout against the Indians along the Ohio 
river and was in several engagements evincing much brav- 
ery and skill in the frontier mode.* 

* A letter unsigned but in the handwriting of James Lowry Bowman. 
H. B. 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania 


407—Frame 11x13, 


Plan of the City of Pittsburgh. 
This photostat copy is found opposite page 200, of Travels 
through North America during the Years 1825 and 1826, by 
Bernhard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar Eisenach, from the German 
edition published at Weimar by Hoffman, 1828. 
It is probable that this plan was taken from the map published 
by R. Patterson, in December, 1816, and mentioned in Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, Volume X, No. 2, page 83. 
Presented by The Dolly Madison Chapter 
United States Daughters of 1812 


408—Frame 15x17), 


Photograph of the employees of Star Union Line and Clark and 
Thaw Company. Pittsburgh, Pa. June 23, 1866. 


1—Thomas Clark 32—N. M. Smith 
2—Wm. Thaw 33—Ellis McClure 
3—C. J. Clark 34—J. F. Inghram 
4—G. B. Edwards 35—Chas. Loomis 
5—J. T. Denniston 36—Walter Barnett 
6—Jos. H. Irwin 37—W. A. Foster 
7—W. M. Hersh 38—J. C. Reilly 
8—W. O. H. Scully 39—Saml. Reed 
9—J. P. Hamilton 40—W. I. Miller 
10—A. J. Howard 41—R. T. Hill 
11—Robt. Frew 42—John Stevenson 
12—Saml. Owens 43—Clark McKeown 
13—John O’Brien 44—-Jake Ruth 
14—Abel Fisher 45—Mr. Nealy 
15—Edw. Jack 46—Harvey McCausland 
16—Geo. Perkins 47—Mr. McKeever 
17—Cris. Woods 48—Thos. Simpson 
18—John Duncan 49—J. H. Milne 
19—Benj. Anderson 50—George Barr 
20—Frank McCutcheon 51—Jos. McCabe 
21—Robt. Feltwell 52—David Simpson 
22—I. E. Wade 53—Jas. McMillan 
23—Geo. Wells 54—Davy McMasters 
24—R. N. Loomis 55—Unknown 
25—John Means 56—Geo. Amberson 
26—Jas. A. Smeigh 57—Wm. Bailey 
27—John Slentz 58—John McCutcheon 
28—W. S. McCutcheon 59—J. Q. A. Smith 
29—John Johnson 60—Wm. Hardy 
30—Robt. Morris 61—Wm. McMasters 
31—Mr. Kirk 


409—Plan of Pews 

The First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rev. Wm. M. Paxton, Pastor, 1852. 

A Sale of Pews will take place in the Church, on Monday, the 
30th day of April, at 10 o’clock, A. M. A choice of Pews, at 
their appraised value, subject to an annual rent for current ex- 
penses, will be offered at Auction. 
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TERMS 
One-fourth to be paid in Cash-residue in notes at 6, 12 and 18 
months from date of sale, with interest added. A discount of 
five per cent, on the amount of the notes will be allowed those 
who cash them within 30 days after the day of Sale. 
No transfer of subscriptions will be allowed. 
The assessed value of Pews in the Old Church, as made by the 
Board of Trustees, will be allowed in the purchase of a Pew in 
the New Church. 
All arrearages of Pew Rent will be deducted from the assessed 


value of the old pews. 


The Rental to commence on the first of April, inst. 
Subscribers will be allowed the amount of their subscriptions 
in the purchase of Pews, in accordance with the Resolution of 
the Congregational Meeting of the 13th September, 1852. 
Deeds will be executed to Purchasers upon the payment of the 


whole purchase money. 


An addition of fifteen per cent, will be charged on the annual 
rent of Pews, to those who do not purchase, 


Pew Holders 


1—Boyle Irwin 
2—Neville B. Craig 
3—J. P. Rea 

4—W. J. Morrison 
5—D. S. Orth 

6—F: B. McConnell 
7—Dr. R. Wray 
8—Geo. Bingham 
9—Charles Rowan 
10—John B. McFadden 
11—Jos. Dilworth 
12—Howarth “Pew” 
13—John A. Caughey 
14—R. A. Wilson 
40—William Rea 
42—Mrs. Magie 
43—Valley Johnston 
44—Dr. J. Brooks 
45—James Rea 
46—Oliver & Stewart 
48—-Dr. Joseph P. Gazzam 
49—J. Arthurs 

50—J. Arthurs 
51—Tho. Seminary 
52—Mrs. Lorenz 
53—Mrs. Lorenz 

54- -P. McCormick 

55- -Alexander Laughlin 
56—G. P. Smith 
57—Sam. Bailey 
58—Jas. Dalzell 
59—Spencer—“Pew” 
60—Wm. Dillworth, Jr., 
61—Jas. Marshall 
62—Mrs. Snowden 
63—W. Bagaley 
84—W. Larimer, Jr. 


85—J. D. Crossan 
86-R. McKnight & R. T. Leech 
87—Wm. Wallingford 
88—Robt. Dalzell 
89—Jos. McKnight 
90—Jas. O’Hara 
91—Robt. Beer 
92—Col. W. Robinson Jr. 
93—Col. W. Robinson Jr. 
94—Mrs. Denny 
95—Mrs, Denny 
96—Pastor’s “Pew” 
97—Richard Hays 
98—F. G. Bailey 
99—Jno. D. McCord 
100—George Morgan 
101—Chas. Hays 
102—J. P. Pears 
103—Arnold & Breading 
104—-Mrs. Thos. Hays 
105—H. Sproul 
107—Richard Hope 
132—Skinner “Pew” 
133—Hill & Hunter 
134—William Darlington 
135—Miss Woods 
136—Mrs. Jaynes 
137—Joseph Wilson 
138—James Robinson 
139—W. R. Murphy 
140—Alexander King 
141—Jas. B. Morgan 
142—Robert Robb 
143—Mrs. F. Blume 
144—Mrs. Mahan 
145—Jos. Patterson 
146—Dr. Herron 

Emma D. Poole, Librarian 





